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ABSTRACT 



This study concerns police services delivery in 
saall-to-medium sized metropolita-n ^r4as* It addresses three broad 
issues: the producers of police' services^ agencjf cooperation and ^ 
service delivery^ and agency size and service delivery* Each'' issue is ^ 
treated in a separate chapter and' includes a discussion of sevgraT ^ 
rented guestiojis. The 80^ geographic areas studied varied in s4.ze. ^ 
population density^ and typ^. of commandties. The report's findings 
^challenge several assumptions which have been th$ basis of many 
proposals for police reorganization": The findings show that- po'licing 
metropolitan areas can be divided^ among separately organized agenqies 
as well as amon^g 'the. personnel 'of a single police d,epar1:fflen,t. It is 
Qoacluded that the diver^sity in .size of agencies and the ' different, 
combinations of 'se;:vices they produce are not necessarily "wasteful or 
confusing* Tliere appeairs^to be little duplication by small-tb-aedium 
^si?ed police agencies. Most 'police departments feeem to _know what 
services they ,arevrefepo6^ible* for and where to^ deliver them.. 
'Instances of 'duplitation^ of confusion and oi ncncooperation are • 
found, but they are not found to be the comjton pattern. It is 
suggested that reorganization of metropolitan policing needs to be 
bas^^ on a realistic assessment of the -resources and needs of . e'abh 
particular \5etr0p0lit a*n area. (Author /AM) ' ^ - 
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This report cliallenges several aissumptipns 
which bave been the basesof many proposals*for 
police reorganization! The findings show that 
policing metropolitan areas can be divided 
among separately organized a^ncies as well as, 
among the personnel of a. single police depart- 
ment. The division can feitKer geographic or 
functional: that is, ea^ch agency may serve its owp 
separate jurisdiction, or each agency may supply 
only one or a few related services. Whether or not 
departments should decentralize, consolidate, or 
remain the same will depend upon the service 
needs and the resources of each particular 
.metropolitan area. 

* The data on which these conclusions are 
based were collected in 80 metropolitan areas. 
All agencies, conducting general area patrol, 
traffic patrol, traffic acpldent investigation, resi- 
dential burglary investigation, or homicide in- 
vestigation for .residents of each Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Area were included. More 
than two thirds of these 1,454 producers are 
municipal police departments. Other types of « 
agencies al^o conduct one or more of these serv- 
ices. These include county sheriffs, police, and 
prosecutors: State police, highway pafrols, and 
bureaus of investigation; campus, park, housing 
authority, hospital, and other "sp^ial district" 
police; and Federal law enforcement officers 
serving both military and civilian Federal reserva- 
tions. Data were also bbtained on the agencies 
supplying radio communications, entry-level 
training, chemical analysis of evidence, and adult 
pre-trial detention to the more than 1v400 dir.ect 
service prx)ducers. Data were^ obtained from 
police figenci'es through personal intervievys and 
inspection of documents supplemented by 
telephone and mail communication. 

Jhe rg^etfopolltan areas- studied -ranged In 
population size from fewer than 60,000 to more 
than 1,300,0^0 residents, and from two direct 
service police, agencJeS to 91 per metropolitan 
area., . ' , 

The erroneous, but common, picture of 
metropolitan police agen'fcies is that they are too 
numerous and diverse to work together. Since 
municipal departments are most numerous in pro- 
duc4ng direct services, they ar^ especially under 
fire. The many separate agencies are seen as iso- 
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lated from each other, as acting independently, 
and as limiting the opportunities for pursuit of 
suspects and for- mobilizing large numbers of 
officers in response toj crisear^That picture Is 
' largely Inaccurate. 

Duplication^n' police services 'delivery is^ 
not common. Few police' agencies serving fhe 
same community act in Isplation from eacft other. 

^ Instead, agencies patrolling the same area 
usually alternate their patrols by time of day, type 
of thoroughfare or public place, or type of clien- 
tele. Agencies investigating crimes within the 
same jurisidiction also rare'ly act in isolation from * 
each other. Rather, they, coordin^ate their in^ 
vesti^ations.l^oliceSMencies aisp interact irithe 
supply and use of auxiliary services. Mo^t police 
agencies serving metropolitan areas obtain e'n- 
try^evel tr^ning, chemical analysis of evidence, 
and pre-trial detention of suspects from other 
agencies. This accounts for the great diversity in 

^.organizational arrangements within police 
dep^irtments.^ ^ ^ " • 

The existence of n'llirrmrous- jurisdictional 
boundaries in a metropolitan area need not limit 
fresh pursuit of suspecfs or jnter-agency assis- 
tance in a crisis. Forty-one of the 50 States have 
legislation explicitly authorizing /nfer-Sfafe fresh 
pursuit. Intra-State fresh pursuit is explicitly 
authorized in 39 States and practiced under the 
inter-State authorization in others. Mutual aid is 
conimon. Approximately nine out of ten^ patroll- 
ing agencies „ in metropolitan areas give or 
•receive emergency assistance outside their owTt 
jurisdictions, and almost two out of five local 
patrol agencies use some type of deputization 
arrangement. This does not impfy that more 
effective working relationships -cannot be 
developed. But do find much more coopera- 
tion and much less isolation than has been often ^ 
assumed. ' " . ' * - 

Some common assurrjptions abouf depart- 
ment size are. also erroneogs. Small departments 
^re thought to dominate servicB delivery, to , 
"waste" r^soyrces by duplicating administrative 
^personnel^andto fail to provide complete service 
to the'co^imunities they serve. * . * 

The data reported In this study indicaf^ that 
smalt departments are indeed numerous, but, in 
fact, Ihey supply only 1 0 percent of the 4 0 P.M. 



onrstreet patrol force Jt is the large departments 
which employ most of the police officers and 
serve most 6f the residents of metropolitan areas. 

^/k\\ departments seem to be less "wasteful." 
iney generally get a /?/g/ier 'proportion of their 
officers "out on the street" .than do* the larger 
departments. *We find that the median citizen-to- 
patrol officer ratio at io P.l^. is less than 2.400 to 
1 for municipal departmenftwith 5 to 10 officers, 
andt more than 4.200 to 1 for municipal departs ^ 
ments/with morelhan 150 officers. It is the large 
departments which are likely t6 have a higher 

.^ro'porttqn of personnel in administrative posi- 
ilons.iWhile small departments in manycasies do 
not th^mselyes supply all police services to the 
'communities they serve, a full range of services is ^ 
available almost without exception. Specialist 
agencies, or larger full-service police depart- 
ments with overlapping jurisdictions, supply the 
services which are not supplied by^small, local 
agencies. We can cqnsfder the small departments , 
as "patrol specialists." They may be a useful 
organizational alternative in some metropolitan 
areas, ( 

n These findings should not be interpreted as 
demonstrating that sm^rtl departments are more 



effective atprotectfng tfie pedple thay serve. The^ 
' consequences of Increased numbers of officers 
on patrol'remain tb be demonstrated 

Tfie police services discussed irvthis*report 
are organized in many diff*erent ways in this sam- 
ple of small- jto 'medlLwfi-sized metropdiifan areas. 
All gir^ralizations about police service delivery 
in these areas have their e)^eptions. But the 
general patterns run -contrary to most common 
assumptions about police jn metropolitan areas. 
Cpordination and cooperation are common 
among diverse departments. Small 'departments ' 
, constitute a small proportion ol the total patrol 
force ^Jn most SMSAs. but. most Supply moire 
officers on patrol per capitaMhan their larger 
counterparts. Citizens in all parts of each 
metropolitan area were supplied with. each of the 
services wastudied. 

Police work can be divided either among the 
personnel of a single agency, or among sepa- 
rately organized agencies^or in both ways. Coor- 
dination of policing occurs between agencies, as 
• well as within them. The appropriateness of any 
particular mode of organization depenfis on the 
distributlbn of needs and resources within a par- 
ticular ^metropolitan area. / 
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Chapter u > 

WHAT THIS REPORT IS 
ABOUT 



WfiY THIS REPQRT? 

Supple you' are a pdlice chief, a county 
"Sheriff, ora campus security^director— 

-Suppose you are*a city manager, a city pian-j [ 
/ ^ ner, a rhember of a city councii; or 'aCi 
county or regionai coujiQil— 

.Suppose y9U are a StatepOlice administra- 
tor or work^fdr the Statetcriminal justice , 
planning agency — ' " 

Suppose you are a citizens' grou^^presen^ . 
: Vtatlvp dr a state iegisiator— 

And suppose* ybur mayor or your governed 
estaMshes* an executive conlmission on the; 
\Teorl|in|2atlon of the qrimjnar justice system?Th,e 
Ijobof this commission to recommend organiza- 
Uldnal change?. You^are tofd.that the city councii 
lor the §tate legisiature wiih^tf implement these 
{reforms. As a participant in such a commission, , 
i^hat approach' can^yjDu tal^e to examine the* 
jrobjems of poiice services delf^ery? How'wiH 
.you produce a praistical iist of organizational 
changes ^you can expect to increase Jhe ?ffep^-- 
"tiveMsabf the particular poiice'agencyor agen- 
cies wRfi which you are co;icer1hed? 



•^Traditionaf Approach to Police Organitai 

^4 In the past, most commissions have looked 
^ ' 'dt'the American poiice system as a,coilecWoh of 
f ^fragmented jurisdiction^ have seen {hat 
many of ifee departments serving those jurisdic- 
tions' did not supply all of the services which are 
'thought esseqti^l to effective poiiciag. They aiso 
observed that those departments whic^did sup- 
ply.such servicea>lthin their own orgfeizatiopal ' 
structure tended \to be 



The Apprbach of Tiiif Report . * ^ 

VWiea you read ttiis book, you wiii see that 
we vle^w /netropoiitarfpolicln^ in America as an' 
indqstry/with ^agencies^deiivering a variety of 
poifca^fervices directly to.cltizens. In 'producing 
those direct services, poiice agencies use a 
varj^ of auxiiiary services ^which they, either ^ 
produce for*themseiyes or obtain from other 
agencies,. We find that police agencies and 
.citizens already ha vfe aivaiiablet tq them most of , 

^ >lhe services deemed essentlai to effec't^e poiice 
/ actiyity^We writ point out4hat while many police 
departments do .qot -themseives gijppiy all* of, 
these ^servlc^s, the police industry as a wholel^ 

• ^oes.. We wiii see that m|iny kinds of organiza- 
tional stfuctures have develqped,'both i 
geographically and functionally, to supply the es- 
sential services. , 

So you cojjitfpose tlje tjue^tionjo the com- ^ 
mission in this way: Which organizational and in- 
ter-organizatibnal forms*' are more effective in ' 
supplying essential police services to citizens? 
^ When the commission finds answers to this ques-' 
. "lion,' then yoy can recommend improvements' in 
' organization by finding out how you can reorgan- ^ 
iie the 'ex/sf//?g police Industry to capture the 1 
, benefits Of the. more effecti^ organizational and 
inter-or^ariizational forms. ^ ' ^^^^ - . 

-* . 

Two VWws of*Reorganl»tldn 

Posing the problem in these different ways, 
leads yoi/ to consider different solutions. The first 
way— ^hetcadltional approach— Involves applica- 
tion of a common prescription to all types of 
police services delivery. The second way of poS-", 
.^^ing thf^probfem and seeking solutions alerts you 
to the'pojssibillty thil: various meansjcanTie used 



- ito be much larger then thdee 

, . which dta-fjot supply % police services. West ' ^<^\^^ effective police* services. The setjond 
I \ have, therefore, piesenfld the commis5ion v/ith ' approach to o?ganlzatio^|i chang6 is supported 

tWsprbblefnio solVe: HdWcan we/ebrglnize ex- ^ by nhejndiogs confainerin thi^ book 
r " * istihg juria^^^^ - ^'"'^ . ^ 

'-^ will be capable d4sW 
^ ' services? the ^(fdfiai prieWription is^ consolil 
lion; ^v^'-^^i' 1 -V' 9 - 



tlon; 



We mustl'hote that /^ur alternative \vay of 
looking at police Services delivery does noMm-f 
p|y that "What is'* is "what ought|obe"f When we 
say that a sjreat^deal of o"rganlzltional div^prslty/ 



n 1 : 



exists. ai?d mat ;tiiere are now* regMfaiflarid 
sVstematic relatloitshlps between, pofice |igen- 

^^oies. we.ate;not saying that this diversity and in-, 
ter-agency cooperation are necessarily as e%c> 

^ tive as possible, tiowevef, any attemp{ at^yr- 
poseful change JTiust start with a.relatively accu^ 
ate picture of how things arp. Only then can yoij^ 
deal with how to change the system to make if^^ ^ 
better Thei^e may be too much fragmentation irv<4!^ 
the brganiza'tion of sofne^sewices. There may be i * 
too much consolidation in the organization of , 
other services. Changes in both directions may 
be helpful. Organization appropriate tor one ared 
may be infeasible'or ineffective in a place with 
different resources and different service needs. 
We can only find out which types of changes will 
Improve police services aftec we understand the 
way .things are^ow and ihe range of alternatives 
that may ibe available;:* ^ 

* HOW THIS REPORT \S ORGANIZED 

We. address three broad issues in this 
report. Each is treated in a separate chapter and 

• included discussion of several related questioqg. 
The three issues and major questions are these: 

* > ' • Producers of Police Services * 

4 What types of agencies produce police 
services directly for cttizens of 
? metrotiolitan areas? . * . 

- How many producers ^are there for each 
.direct 5ervic§.? * " 
' What fypes'of agencies produc^ auxiliary fi 
^ ' , services for police agencies serving^ 
,r rnetcopolftan areas? "^^ ' ^ " 
Howmany producers are there for^each 
auxiliary ser/ice? . . v 

Agency Cooperation and Service Delivery 

How much duplication of service delivery 
is there in metropolitan areas? - ' 




What KIndfe of agencies receive mutual * 
vassistaftce? * / / ' . 

lency Siz# and Service pelivery 

Ho^ ^common are local "full-service". 
poliVe departmertts in metropolitan 
areas?* • /• ' 
What* sorts of sfjecialized police service 
producer^re tijiere'? ' 
•l;1ow,are a^ll range of services supplied 
^ in are^ nc>t served by "full-service^* 
departments 1 

* How is th€^sil4 Pf a local police agency 
related, to its litmzatioo of personnel? 

T'What sh|re of/meVopolitan policing is the 
responsibility ofXsmall,' local depart- 

; ments?" / A ' 



, On the basis of bur'answers'to'tfiese ques- 
tions, we conclude that the diversity Jn slze^^ 
agencies and the 'different comfoinations of.^eTv-. 
ices they produce/are not necessarily wasteful or 
confusing-. T^ere, appears to bgwittle duplication 
.,4)y small- to medium-sized ponce agencies. Most 
pq[ice departmeht^ seem taknowyhat services 
they are responsible for and where to^deliver 
. them. Jurisdictional boun^daries are generally 
• open for fresh fiurauit and for mutual aWstance In 
emergencjeswln^tances of duplication^ of cpnfu-. 
slon, and.6f npncqQperation arejound, of ccTurse. 
but they are oof tHeTomri&opattern. Rec^rganizd- 
tion of metrbpolitan poljclrtgtneeds/to ba based . 
on aTealistic assessment of the resources and 
needs of eich particular metropolitan s^rek 

• t 1 ' *^ 

, /WHAT DID WE StUDY? 



Whad • kindSy of* arrang ements ^av^ been 
developed to reduce duplicaticm/of serv- 
•ice delivery? / ^ ^ , 

Wbat legal authority is there 1for fresh puf- * 
suit b%yond^urisdictional boundaries? 

How mjKih mutual assistance do local - 
police agencies^ give and receive in ^ 
nrietropoHtan ^ifeas? * 
Hojv: common ^re mutual aiekagrg^ents 
and ,cross-deputiz3tion? ' ' \ 

What Kinds of agencies give mutual 
isslstance? * ' V " , " 



• - Many service activities are assigned to law 
enfdrcement agencies in' the Unite^ States. We 
chose /several services to istudy because we 
could pot afford to'^obtain information'on all^the 
prbducers o1 all of them. Similarly, we couTono 
colledt the kind of information necessary for this 
study for all of the metroRolltaharead in the coun- 
Ar/ype selected for study 80 metrppoljtan areas 
%whiph include a Variety of ^Qnomic^^activltles, 
residefice patterps/and police agencies. They 
are reptesentative of all but the largest metro- 
; pblitan areas arid include portions ofjhe New 
Yorkr Chic^d; and Los Angeles m§gal6polises. 

i So that you can evaluate the information we 
collected and where and how H was obtained^ we 
review the deflnltio^is of the services we studied, 
.the sg!tnpl^ of metropolitan areas we studied, and 



*the' procedures we ysed to gather and verify in- 
formation on tfje deilvery of our.sefected servicQS* 
in Jhose metrqpoiitan areas. - . . 

You wili ffrKl a glossary of t6rms used in this 
study in Appendix A. ^ 

The Police^Servibes Studied 

Pqilce perform a' variety of -tasks, ^ome of 
\which are direct services to citizens. We ex-' 
^tifined th^.delivery of three direcl ^er^ices: 

• Patrol ' \^ 

• Traffic Qontroi 
Criminaljnvestigation . ' , 

TheSe. three services include^soniTe of the more 
time consuming and/or higher- priority police 
services to citizens. For our purpqses, delivery of 
the^se services involves activity by officers who 
have exfr^ord/najs^povvers'of arrek in the conduct 
of the service, th^s excluding private watchmen, 
jguards, and private investigators. We define the 
three direct services as folloy^: ^ 

'Patrol is organized ^isurveillance of public 
iDlaces within a specified territofj^ and response 
to reports ofsuspected criminal activities for th^ 
pufposebf preyenting crime, apprehendihgf offen- 
ders/ or m'atritatiriing public .order. Officers 
assigned* to patrol also typically respond to 
_erdergencies and other types of noncriminal calls. 

Criminal investigatior) is actlvtty undertake!]. 

"to ideintify the persbns^ suspected of alleged pri- 
minal acts, to gather evidence Jor criminal prp- 
ceefiings, or to recover stolen goods. Because 

Ube agencies and' tWe 'methods of Investigation 
cliffer with different cripies, defJencfing" on their 
degree of^ seriousness, we speqifipally focused 

-dur attention on invdstigatidn of resjtlenilal bur- 
glary and investigation of hqrpici(fy. Residential 
.burglar^ is an often jiincountered felony. In con- 
trast, .tiomicide^ o^rs Jess^ frequently, but is 
generally regarded as a/mbre serious offense. 

"Tra/Z/c confrp/'Inchides 1he monitoring of 
vehiciilar traffic arid the investlgatbri of tr'affiogc- 
cidents. Because fraWcpafro/ assignments may 

.differ, from traffic aocident iriy^estlgation 
assignments, we examined the delivery of e/ach.. 

Auxiliary services are us^d by poliqe agen- 
cies in th^r. production, of diredt'services. They 
are services used by the pro'duce'rs of policing 
' rather than direct services to ^citizens. We 
gathered data on- these*fpur: . * ' , 

• Raclio QoRimunioation 

• Adult Pre-iTrial Detention 



• Entry-Level Trainmg > r 

• Crime Laboratory ' • " . 
Some of the policeaSencies whicfi produce 

direct services^'also profuce some of their own 
auxiliary services^.ome do not produce auxiliary 
services for tha|Rlves,' but obtain them from 
other direct service police agencies. Still other 
direct service agencies receiye auxiliary serv- 
ices from speoializedagencies, which dp not pro- 
..^duce direct Services (e!g., community colleges 
-and technical institutes, hospital laboratories, 
answering services, and fire departments). 

*;„ The fdur auxiliary ."Services studied are 
definejl as follows:' *- • - 

Radio communication is the relaying of re- 
u. quests for police assistance to officers in the 
field and the receipt of radioed requests for mfor- 
matlon oV assistance from officers in the field. 

Adiilt pre-trial detentlSri is the holding of an 
aduft after.arraignment but prior to final court bis- 
position-'of a case. Only agencies empowered tO— 
hold indjJ||^ls in their facilities lor more than 24 . 
' ^ Jhours arCTpluded. We did no\ consider agencies^ 
that had temporary 'Mock-ups" as.jproducers of 
adult pre-triar.detention services.* . , *^ 
\ Entry-leyBl training As the^ departmer\t^er 
quired training of recruits for a direct service 
•police, agency. We do not disregard State re- ^ 
>vC|uirements 'for fehtry-levei training. For-^many . 
%-^epaftraents, the State minimum is the depart- 
mental requirement. J^^iOr some, the dbpairtmental 
-^ requirement great IV exceeds the State minimujpFi.. 

Crime laboratory analysis is the procesTsing 
of evidence by persons whose testimony is ac- . 
ceptecf for presentation in court. Many kinjis of 
laboratory analyses are required in criminal and 
accident investigation. We have limited otiratten- 
tion to the identification of, narcof/cS and the 
chemical analysfs of such substances^ as blood 
and hair. ^ 

The Metropolitan Area» Studied 

This study concerns police services deliv- 
ery in small- to medium-sized metropolitan areas. 
. In 1 970 Jhe U.S. Census Bureau identified 200 
'single-State-'' Standard* Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas (SMSAs) with-population^ of less than 1 .5 
^mHlion.* f^ore-than -67* million Americans, one-' 
third Of the U.S, population, lived in these 200 
metropolitan areas. We selected 80' df these 
SMSAs' inTa'stratified. random sample,^' 
^ Metropolitan areas in^t States were includediin 
I the sample.^ Map 1.1 indicates the State and 



FederaL^admlnlsitrative region in which each of 
these 80 metropolitan ^eas is located; 

- : The, 80 SMSAi inciude a jwfde varjety of 
'metrdpolitan area sizes,i)o^fatipn densities, and . 
Types of qoipmunities. Thr^Rf lhem have more 
: than one minian residents, Ten have-fewei* than 
lOO.poo^ residents. Population densfties range 
from '32 persons per square mile to more than 
- 3,000. persons per^^SQuare mM-^ A list of the 80 
SMSAs and their j^ppi|latU)ns is mcluded as Ap- 
pendix B df this report. 

'Majoricities are included in our sample o)fiO 
SMSAs. Two cit^ have more than 500,000 re'si- 
tfwta within cifV^liViits and another nine have be- 
tW'een 250i000: and SOO.dOO within city limits*^ 
Twenty-three pities have between 100,000 and 
250.000 residents. ' ' 

Tills study also incjudes the fuff range of 
other types of areas which police agencies serve, 
including smaller central and suburban cities^nd 
towns (about 90 percent of the municipal police 
prpducers in Ihe 80 metropolitan areas serve' 
.cities hailing fewer than 60,000 reslcients, and 
about 63 percent of these prpducers serve citiej^ 
wItH populations of 5,000 or less), tinincorpof- 
ated county areas near more built-up cities, and 
rural ardas. 

The 80 Sf^SAs include a wide, variety of 
commercial 'and resicfential areas. Mahy include 
lar^ge agricultural tracts or timt^eriands. i^ome of 
~th1er SMSAe^'have' major militffry installations. 
Others are dominated by major' univer§itfes. Ten 
include the State capital. Togethef, the 80 
metropolitan areas represent the 'many' types of 
areas hi which^i^mericans Ilvd, woqk/and receive 
police services. . • 



Data CoHection 



Pojice agencies themselves were the major 
source of data for this report. More 1han'250 pefr- 
son^days were spent in the 80 SMSAs duri/ig the 
periocJ of June 1^974 to May 1975. &irect,'in-per- 
8on interviews were conducted with members of, 
about 600 police produc^(^i Often,^several mem- 
bers of a police departrrtehi^Wire interviewed to . 
obtain the needed inT6rma||^n.^ Approximately 
300 additional producers '^ere contacted by 
.phon6i Ovejr 300 agencT^^^lesponded to mail 
questfonrialres, and many.olthege agencies were 
.also t^iephonfetJ in order, (p ^(erify information. 
Thus, data concerning 1 ,200 producers were bol- 
J^lfited directly. frc^ea0ji^4)royucen /; ; ' " 



Officers of these producers were also able 
to provide information about otfier agencies serv- 
ing their areas. Information onMSome auxiliary 
service projjucers came Only from agencies 
using the service; for example, we learned about 
training academies located outside the 80 
SMSAs from police departments. who used these 
academics f6r recruit trdiningvSheriffs.were often 
very helpful in providing rnformatlonsahouT per- 
sonnel and servjpes performed bj^ smaMer agen- 
cies within their cl)unties. yVh^never possible, we 
' obtained information directly from an agency. But 
^ime limitatiit^ns and limited resources for field 
^ work precluded our obtaining information directly 
, in all cases. ' w-^:^' - 

* We also visited the State capital pf each^ 
Statejn which oneof the 8Q''SMSAs was ibcs^ted, 
- to look for repositories of data^already collected. 

This miqimized the^ burden of data collection on , 
. local a^hcles. More thanytO person-days were 
spent in State capitals. We found~Sta|e planning 
, agencies^. State training councils, and jKther State 
j; agencies to be very helpful and* in.^ome cases, 
^ very valuable,sour:ces of detailed and current in- 
formation. The hea'dquartei's of jthe State Pbiice or - 
State Highway Patrol frequently provldaa full data 
for all units serving the metropolitan ^feas fn that 
^ State. The data reflect police organization and 
staffing far 1974. ~ \ \ % ^ * * 

Data on the aetyice ar^as were obtained 
from the 1970 U.SfBte^|fniai Census and the 
1973 Census Bureau esfimates^. Because the 
census data are generally' aggregated to the 
boundaries of local governmental, units, it was 
often necessary for us to calculate the service . 
area's size by subtracting from th^ size of a unfK 
(e.g., a city). the territories-of the, various service 
area enclaves within the city limits. Fpr example, 
the city, of'Fayettevllle, NortiivCffroilDa, had a 
1973 ^popiliation of 58,099. /The lFayette\(llle 

*^tate University campu^iwlthin the city of Fayet- 
tevifle) had 1,643 residents. -This latter figure is 
the size of the resident population served by the ^ 
Fayetteville State University campus p9iice. The. 
Fayetteville city police patrol a resident popular ^ 

Jipn of 58,099 minus^^43*or 56^4156. A similar' 

* "remaindering" procestf^was requir^ed for njost 
counties and many cities In thls study. 

Stdte laws were researched by law students 
using the library t)f the Indiana l/nlversity School 

* of Law. Legal experts in each Statd were then 
asked to check the accuracy and currency of the 
legal findings. Information was obtained from the 
State statutes for all 50 States as of a cut-off date 
of June 30, 1 974. - 



NOTES TO 

' 1. A Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 
is a designation specified by the U.S. Bureau of 
the Census in order ta identify systematlcallV 
metropolitan areas in the United States. 'An SMSA 
Is defjne4 <excepJl,inJbaNe\v England States) as 
a county or a group of contiguous couhfies cot£ 
,taining at least one central city of 50,000 inhal^ 
tanfs or more, orseveral cities with a combined 
popuration of at least 50.000. Cpntiguous coun- 
ties are included in an §MSA if they meitthe Cen- 
sus ^ureau criterm related to social and 
economic relationships to the central city (e.g.. 
subu£|)an /esider^s commuting to NA(ork in the 
" central city). In the New England States, SMSAs 
consist of clusters ofrconttguou^ cities and New 
England towns wiiich meet the same SMSA cri- 
teria as counties, In other parts of the United 
States. 'Si ngle-Stafe SMSAs are-those which are 
located solely within the boundaries^of one State. 
They^do not-cross.St^te lines. ^' 

2. The sample was stratified by the 10 
regions used for administrative purposes by the 
U.S. Department of Justice and by qther Federal^ 
agencies. We wanted to be sure tt) include some 
SMSAs from each of the ladffferent regions in 
our sampfe of 80, so that important State and, 
regional varfations might be observed. Stratifida- 
tion in sampling permits this. * 

3. The distribution of populati^ sizes and 



CHAPTER I 

xlensities across the 80 SMSAs closely reflercts 
the full 200 SMSAs from which we selected Our . 
sample. In the^ 200 SMSAs^ population ranged 
from 55,959 to 1,421,869. Population density ' 
ranged from 19 persons per square mile to 
1 2.963 ^persons per square mile. Jhe^ median- 
sized SMSA^ad a 1970 population of 219,743.^^ 
Flffy-five percent had 1970 populations of less 
than 250,000; 20 percent had more than 500,000. 
MetCQpolitan areas tn the Midwest were generally 
smaller in siz% while those in the West tended to 
be larger. Metropolitan areas in the Northeast 

^were most densely popul^ted^ and those in the . 
West generally had much lower population den- 
sities. This results'in part from the 'detinjtion of 

, SMSAs. In thetslew ^nglancl portion of the North- 

'east region, the Census Bureau includes a town In 
, an SMSA only jf ifs population density is greater 
than 1 00 persons per square X(^W: \f\ other parts 
of the country, entirp counties ?(re included in an 

,SMSA if any part' of the county i's included. 

*4. The two cities witl^ore than SOO^OOCT^ 
residents are PJioenix and S^n Antonio. The nine' 
cities with between 250,000 and 500,000 resi- 
dents are: Akron, OJilp; Austin, Texas; Sir- 
mingham, Alabama/ EL f%so, .Texas; Klashyille- 
Davldson County, Tennessee (treated by the 
^Censiis^Bureau as a consolidated city-county); 
Rochester, New York; San Jose, California; Tam- 
pa, Florida; and Tulsa, dklahoma. * 



Chapter II 



PRODUCERS OF POLICE 



SERVICES 



Several Jtypes of police agencies patrol, 
^ ' c.o^ntrpl traffic, and investigate reports of resjden- 
tiai burglary ahcT hdmfcide ]n metrppolitan areas. - 
Many of these agencies are local, serving only 
Jurisdictions within a single SMSA. A jaW| are 
^tate or Fejderal agencies; however,,with person- 
nel Conducting police services in rriore than one 
-metropolitan area. Each State and Federal agen- 
cy 16 coded and counted as a producer in each of 
the metropoHfan areas it serv0s. There are 1 ,454 
prpducers pt thesa^.direct services" in the 80' 
' SMSAs we'^tudied. When' our interest is in the 
delivery 'of p^olice. services within each 
/ metropolitan ared. this c6unt of producers is' 
.more appropriate lhan a count of separate agen- 
cies involved in s^ervjce prpduction.,We fir§t dis- 
cuss the agencies supplying police servld^s and 

- than consider ttie sei^vice producers within each 
SMSA. _ 

^WhenavW direct servlcl^ are produced Ijy 
agencies heajdquarjered outside the SMSA, per- 

- sonnel from s^ch agenpies wqrk within the 
metropolitan area. In many^States. traffic patrol 
gnd accidH&ni investigation on'^ma^cT? 
ttl^foughfares crossing ffQetropoiUan ar^s ar^ 
conducted by a State agency. Some metropplitan 
areafs receive patrof or criminal^ investigation 
from State agencies. Federal agenci'es also.con- 
cJuct patrol, traffic QontroL,and criminal investiga- 
tion on Federal reservations in some metropolitan 
areas. Jn all these cases, the State ar Federal 
agency js a producer of metr^olitan police serv- 
ices la each of the metropolitan areas where jta 
offiqers work. . * « 

; Auxiliary service producing agenbies do not 
. always conduct thei^ services in the metropolitan 
areas whose police agencies they sefve. MalTy^ 
locdl police depsfrt^nertts, for In^ance, aend 
. recruits to training academies^ Iq^ed outside 
^ their metropolitan area. These training academies 
have been included \xv this study because they 
produce .entry-Jevel training for local depart- 
ments in the SMSAs we studied. Ahy ofthe \ou^ 
auxiliary services— chemical analysis of avi- , 
dencei^ recruit training, pre-trial detention, and 
radio communications— may be produced by an 



agency l(}cated outside the metropolitan area it 
serves. | - . 

-^'—"SorIb agencies p^nduct patrpi, traffic 
patrol, traffic accident inveslfgalion, §fid In- 
vestigaticrn of residential burglary and homicide. 
Otherag^cies produce only one or two of these 
services. Many agencies supply none of the four 

r auxiliary sfervicefe, while some of those, who pro- 
duce auxiliary services conduct none of the 
direct polifce services. * - - - 

Agencies producing' 
l direct services \ 

Different types of agencies conduct different 
services. For example, there are almost^!, 300 
. agencies supplying patrpi, but f^wer th^n 900 
ponducting homicide Investigations* Municipal 
police departments account for more than70;p^r- 
cent of the /agencies that conduct each' of the 
direct serviQes we studied (Figure 2.1). The pro- 
portion of otf)er^ypes of agendas varies accord- 
ing to the service. County police and sheriffs are 
^bcfut 10 percent of the patrol and burglary and 
hpmicideinviestigation agencies, but only 5 per- 
cent of the traffic accident investigation ageh- 
cieS. State lafltr enforcement agencies, in coji- 
. trast, are about 3 percent of the traffic accident 
investtgation and homicide invesjiigation^ agen- 
cies, and only 1 percent of the agencies that con- 
duct the other services. C^mpU3 police agencies 
represent 6 or more pe/ceht of the total for each 
of these servi<^es. Military law enforcement agen- 
cies account for anotlier 3 percent or so of the 
agencies conducting^ these services. Other 
Federal agencies account- for only about 1 per- 
cent for each service. Other local agencies are 
about 5 itei^cent of the patrol and traffic accident 
. investigation agencies, but are only 1 or 2 per- 
' denl^of the criminal investigation agencies. ^ 

i Direct'Service Producers (n Each ^ 
SMSA * 



Most metropolitaaareas have both looarand 
State or Federaf pTojCfucers of direct services. 



ERIC 



, 1,8 




Stafo and Federal agencies usually supply direct 
services to several SMSAs. Thus the total number 
- oV ptoducers for the 80 metropolitan areas is 
greater than the number of agencies supplying 
those services, Municipal polijce departments are 
^♦h9 i^o^t nurrorous prdducers of direct services. 

I.ERIC - -\ . / 



More than 60 peVcent of }he (jroduqers of patrol, 
traffic control, and criminal investigatiph in the 80' 
metropolitan areas are municipal police. This 
• category includes not only the police depart- 
ments of cities, towns, and villages, but also 
township and New England town police. Agencjj,es 

•19 : - — • 
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of this type usually supply all three of the direct 
services to the Jurteciictions they serVe. Table 2.1 
shows a regional weakdown of the proportion of, 
producers of direct services which are municipal 
police departments. ; 

Counter sheriffs' departments, county policQ^ 
departments^ and county prosecutors* police ac*/ 
tjounf for a^out 8 percent of the producers o{| 
patrol, trafific control, and criminal investigation in 
metropolitarjareas outside New Englai^d (Regiari. 
1>. New Enfgtand town police conduct these 'ser*?-^ 
ices in rural parts of metropolitan areas In those 
States, lamany other parts^f the cognlry, county'' 
sheriffs' departments or county police havci 
responsibility for serying much of the territory, 
within metropolitan areas, some of which 13 urbaqi^ 
but much of which is rural. County agericies als^j 
pften coordinate investigations' with, niunicipsfl 
and specTardistri^cr police departfnentS'and sup-^ 
ply them witK auxiliary services. Like municl()Ql 
departments, most df^em supply all three difecl 
services. • 

State police, highway patrols, and State 
bureaus of investigation are another ^roup of 
agencies proaucing direct services. State agen^ 
cies corftrol tr^affid on at least some highways l{| 
each of the 80 SMSAs. In<||alf of the metropollfatt 
areas, the highway patrol or State police afso 
conduct criminal investigations. Thirteen othef 



^ n^etrop^Ktan are^^ in the sample of 80 receive , 
/ . t|ie invesy,gatiy% services of ^kte bureaus tJf in- 
f ^ ^^stlge*''^" ' ' ' ' - ' • ^ 

\ ^"l^'X^ollege' and university police departments' 
/ commonly supply i)atrol and traffic control, but 
, ifpwer of them Investigate crimes. We consider all 
campjjs police in a single category, regardless of 
{hQ kind of governing authority jesponsible for 
. Ihe oampuST State, county^ and municipal col- 
leges and universities are not the only kinds of 
campuses ^th their own la\y enforcement agen- 
.7 cies. Many private colleges and universities also 
f^^h;ave campus j)olic^cond6c^ing patrol, traffic 
I cpntr^l, and orimi^f investigation. Campus 
f'|DOlfi)e account for'afmost 7 percent of the pr^- 
Queers of direct police services in the 80 SMSAs, 
f ^ " - f 

[ . . ^ Militdiry law enforcement agencies also sup- 
' pJy.idirec^olice services in metropolitan areas. 
- For|y-ei^t ^a^e jolice units serve Army, Navy, 
Air iForc#, and Marine 'Corps ihstattetfonsHn the- 
80 jSMSi^s. Almost all of these patrol, and .more 
than half'also^vestigate bufglary! Investigations 
of homipldes and of more serious ^jurglaries on 
^Federal military reservations are undertaken by 
military investigation agencies: the Army Criminal 
, Investigations Division, ..the Naval Special In- 
, ve^tigations Office, and the Air Force Office of 
^Special Investigations. Several of the 
A*n^etropolitan areasJi^e more than one installa- 



TA8LE 2 1 Numbers and Types of Producers Supp^in^ Olrtct Po!ie«r Servk^es (n tbe SCMetropolllaji Area» 

Percent of Direct Police Producers That Are: 
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tlort of the same b^nch of trie military and.^ 
therefore, have several base p6lice producers.l . 
but bnlv^a singrejmllitary investigation unit.Eighty 
of the 1 ,454 direct service producers are military 
units, * / . ^ ^ V - 

l^onmilitalry Fed'eral agencjes'constitufe V 
another ^roup of producers. The Federal ^reau 
of Investigation's regularly involved in burglary 
and homicide {Investigation on federal reserva- , 
tlohl in .26 of Jne 80 metroppljtan are^is. "RiQ^e 
are SMSAs wlth^miiitary or oth«r FederaKreserva- 
^tions,. Ttie.FBI<and other federal investigative 
agencies such as the Bureau .of Alcohol. Tobac- 
co, and Firearm's and the Drug Enforcement Ad- 
ministration, conduct investiiations in all 
metropolitehvkrqas. The enforcement of Federal 
laws Is not within the scope of this study, except 
On Federal reservations wher^ Federal Jaw. sup- 
plants State laW as the general criminal code.' 
Other Federal agencies producing pairjDl. traffic 
.^.cantrjDU or; burglary and homicide invesfigation in 
Federal . jurisdictions ineiode the Veterans^JVd-^ . 
ministration, the Rational ParldService.^and the' 
Bureau of Indiarr Affairs. Theselfeenctes produce 
dirept^f police s^nvices in a variety of combina- 
tions, jisually including patrol and Iraffic control 
Forty 'of the 1.4S4 direct service prbdi^cers are" 
nonmilifary Federal agencies. 

th6 final type of djrect seryice police pro- ' 
ducers we discuss are the law enforcement 
'departments^ of other agencies^ liK^ housing 
authorities, airport authorities, park departments, 
capitol police, hospital police, and so on, A few of 
these investigate crimes, b.ut most are patml 
and/or trs(fficxontrol producers.,Wben we^cofn- 
blne these "specral , district" producers, they 
make up about 6^ percent of the producers of. 
. patrol, traffic control, and ci;iminal investigation in 
• the 80 SMSAs, ' . < 

.\ 'The median number of patrol producpfs in 
' jhe 80 SMSAS is 13. This m^eans that half of the * 
•SMSAs have 1 3 or'fewer patrol producers, while 
half have more than 1 3. But, a simple count of pro- 
ducers does not characterize police service 
delivery adequately. For e^tample, on'e 
metropolitan area might have 10 agencies that 
produce patrol service for a popufation of one ' 
million. Another might have 10 agencies, but a 
population of only 100,000. The, difference be-: 
tween the two areas Is lost if bne uses oni^a sim- 
ple count of producers. Computing the numiper of 
producera per 100.0-00 inhabitants "of a 
' ntetrop'olltan area provides a means of showing 
the difference between the two metropolitan 
-,areas of the example. They both would have 10 
producers but the number of producers per 



100.000 population in the first is 1.0, while it Is 
10.0 in the second SMSA. In re!at1v64erms. there* 
are.mpny more producers in relation tb con- 
sumers in the second rTfetropolitan area than in 
the first. As Table 2.2 shows, the median number 
of patrol producers p^ 150,000 inhabitants in thef 
80 metropolitan areas is 5.9. ; ' - 

* A smaller number oTpjpducers'^ investigsfte 
homicides in, rnetropolitapareas than conduct 
general area patroli* the medfan jiumber of 
homfcide investigation^producers is eight. No 
more than four fiomicide investigation producers 
per 1 00.000 population operate in half of the 80- " 
metropolitan areas. Most metropolitan areasLhave 
fewer produceri of traffic accident* investigation . ^ 
and residential burglary investigation .than of 
patrol, but more producers of these services than * 
of homicide investigation. . t 

• Considerable regional variation exists in the" 
number of direct service producers in an SMSA. 
Metropolitan areas in California and Arizoria 

' (Region SI and IruNew York and"^ New Jersey, 
(Region 2) generany hav^ the largest number jot , , 
producers^ of direct police. ^rVices, Regfonal' 
variation is less for rtymber.qf iproducers per « 
100.000 Inhabitants. A qommon patternacrdss alt ' ' 
regions is for there to be more producers of 
/patrol than of other direct services. • < 

In general, metropolitan areas with more ♦ 
residents have more producers oi direct police ^ , 
.Servic&s. By^ computing the number of producers * 
per 1 0O.OOOVesldents, we can see,whether larger 
SMSAsialso tend to have relatively more police 
service .producers. We find that this is not the ^ ^ 
case. Relative to the^numberof people living in a 
metropolitan .arqa. thefe are fewer producers Te^^^* 
the very largest SMSAs than there are in the"^ 
smallest ones. Metropolitan areas with popula- • - 
tions'from 125.000 to 249^999 tend to have the 
most producers of direct services per 100.000 

' residents (Table 2.3). ' 

The reason that more agencies produce - 
patrol than the other direct . services is that 
srrjalier cities, townships, and college campuses 
ofte^ortanize part-time or #hfiall. fMll-time police 
agericies to supplement ihe patrol capability of 
other police agencies 'respone^le tor providing 
. direct services to these areas. The municipal 
police departments, county sheriffs' departments, 
or State police v)hich have authority to produce 
direct.servicesior the areas, continue to under- 
take Investigations-reither Independently .or. In 
some cases, in coordination vj\\h the smailefr 
agencies. Where the agencies v(fltb overlapping , 
'jurisdictions conduct investi'gations Indepen-' 
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TASJLE 2 3 Number of Direct Service Producers in an SMSA Who Produce Each of the Direct Services Bf Size 
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,dently, the smalUpatrol producers specialize In 
Piitrol arid immediate response services and do 
not usually conduct investigations. We discuss 
some of these arrangements more fully in Chapter 
•III. • • « * • 

; AQENCIES PRODl/CING^ 

AUXIl^Y SERVICES 
I Jhe services we have discussed abpve are 
delivered directTv^to-citizens. Auxiliary services , 
are used by^police agencies in the production of 
direct servipes^With the pxceptlon of radio com- / 
munications. few direct service producers pro- ^ 
duce their own auxiliary services (Table 2.4). In 
thrs sectionvwe discuss ^the types of^ agencies ' 
supplying these services, fn the next section, we 
discuss th^fcmber oVproducers supplying |ach; 
service^tg iMvidual SMSAs. A single agency can 
be -a producer in each of several metropolitan 
efreas. * 

^ The number of agencies producing auxiliary 
services is smaller than for direct services. The 
variety of.agencies producing auxiliary services 
Is^greater (Figure 2.2). Of the 985 agen6ies^who - 
produce radio communications, onJy about 60 
plercent are mumcipat police departments! Courn* 
^iy. sheriffs and campus police both constitute 
about 1 6 percent tff the agencies producJog radio 



cpmmunicatrons. About 3 percent are specialized 
communications^centers/^aay of thpse dispatch 
specialists are Jriunici^a^conimunications 
bureaus organized to dispatch for bo)h police and 
fire departments. Some are regional communica- 
tions centers organi^ted io serve several 
neighboring police agencies. ^ • 

The pattern for the ^00 detention producing ^ 
agencies is quite different. County sheriffs main- 
tain 44 percent of Ihe jails, whjle municipal politfe 
departments maintain .aibout 26 percent. 
Specialized detention centers account for H13 
percent. Most military bases have their own de- 
tention facilities. T-hey constitute anojher 1 5 per- 
cent of the' agencies. proclucing this ' service. 
Tliese units-detain only mijitary personnel, and we 
did not study them in depth. We did obtain data or^' 
the detention facyrties o^f the nonmllitary pro- 
ducers, however. Although 'County sheriffs con- 
,stitute less than half of th^ civilian detention 
.agenclesin the 8Q SMSAs, they supply more than 
BO percent of theWnmilitary. detention capaci^ty 
Mn these areas. - ^ 

All levels of government are inyqived in the . 
production of >ntry-teve[ training; Municipal 
' agencies constitute about 30 percent of the 226 
agencfes producing entry-level training, while 
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TABLE 2 4 Auxiliary Services Supplied bV Olrect Service Producers 

Percent of Direct Prdducegs That Supply: 
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State* agencies constitute about the same per* 
.centage. About J 4 percent are regional training 
academlei, MQjJt o( these academies are 
. organized 'through inter-jurisdictlonal arrange- 
mehts fn whichra number o| local, direct service 
, producers lo a metropolitan area orgariize ocie 
academy to serve i^ieir combined needs. A 
':^-- gpyeming board, jcomposed of local ^police 



officials^^rganiEes the cuijriculum and hires the 
instructoTs. Colleges also offer entry^lev^^ train- 
ing for diVecX-^etvjce producers in seyei'al 
SMSAs. The^y accounif^of dbout 1 1 percent of the 
producerjsj'of police Wcrait training. County 
academies and military ao,b civilian Federal\agen- 
cie,s are^the other Suppliers df entry-levet trairf- 




^ ThQ.humber|)f agencies regularly producing ' 
crime laBoratdry analysis for the 80 SMSAs is. ^ 
smalls-only 85. State agencies* constitute aboutv 
45 percent of thQse. wfiUe munic*ipa1 departments, vt 
and, county.sheriffs each rriake up about 15 per- 
cent. About 10 percent afe» federal agenciei. 
There ere seven private producers dHJ four multi- 
iurisdictlor^l agencies ^Jsonducting dh^micaj 
analysis o'f evidence. ^S^ost•of th^se "agencies , 
supply grime laborafory analysis' tp more than a 
single metropolitan ^rea. ^ 



Auxiliary Servlde ProducersHu Eai^i^5MSA ^ 

. ' The nlihiber of producers of auxiliary serv- 
ices in each^SMSA is much lov^^er- tharf that for ^ 
direct services (Table 2.5). The medran number of. 
radio communications producers in an.SMSAJs 
nine, fourjarentry-rtevei training and two for de- 
rtention*and fer laboratory analysis. Tliere is no ^ 
^ , .more than one jail and one' crime la.b for approx- 
T-^Jin^tely every'seven patrol or investigation pro- 
ducers in, half of the SMSAs. There is no more than 
one training acad^jiiy Jor every three diredt^^ery- 
- ifce producers. Th^ median isjess than one radio 



^mmunications producer for each police ageficy 
• using radio commumclfipr?^. t^**^'* • - ^ ^ 

The number 6T auxiliary service producers 
mcrease§ in larger SM^s, while the nurT]|^er^rela- 
tlve to th% number of direct service pfodticers, 
f^lls. So, in the jnedian--S^^. otJihose ^^over 
SOO.OOO iapbl^iitation. there is approximately one. 
jail and^ne lab per^en direct sef||c^ t)rbd(icers. 
QA/hile in ttte median SMSA of thosf under 1 ?^,000 
ttifere ls onje Jail perji^e dir«*o^^5i^rviQ^jp|;§c|iQers. 
and about one crhrie lab per four dfrect service 
producers. ' . ; , - 

It is true tl\.at there are a lar^e 'number of 
police agencies serving metropolitan area's! Most^ 
hi these agencies supply direct ^ervices\ 
radio communications. T4ie number' of 
producers of detention, entry-levelfraining, and 
crime lab analysis is substantially smaller. Tb§J| 
roles of different tyfbes of qigencies ateo^^ary ' 
considerably *Mross, the^ '"8til ;SMSAx. ITpe 
variations i^pm^ction patterns by sii6 of 
agency, by ^ze c/f meti'dpolitan area, and' by. . 
region, preclude rnaking brQ0d generalizations 
for police services cJeJivery i^n all metropplijian 



ai;eas. 



Metropolitan 
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TABLE ^5 .Number of Auxiliary Service Producers in nq 
of the Auxiliary Services By^Size of 
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AGENCY COOPERATION 
AND SERVICE bELI¥ERY 



ConxenH6naJ wisdom holds, that if m^ny^ 
pbtice agencies exist in a metropolitan area, it 
necesiarify^foilows that there must be du^iicatipn 
of services. Police officers^are pictured as trip- 
pfng ov^ one anotfier as they wdave in and out of 
fragmented jurisdictions. Officers, are se^h as 
• isolated from their coiunterparts fri neafey dep^rt- 
merits and as failing tc^pperate across jurfsdlc- 
tioi^sil bdijndaries* ^ / r 

In this dttapter we presBri,t findings: wfilch In- 
dicate otherwjse. .We find little duplication q! 
services. We. discuss the ways in which police 
.^agenci^s in /act 'organize J&ielr service delivery 
^ systems to ^vojd dupHckting e^ph othqr*s worfc 
Then wjB examine fresh pursuit legislation which 
open^'the boundaries bet\^een jurisdictions. 
Finally, we discuss the extent g\ emergency 
a^siatance, mutual aid agreements^ and deptitlza? 
. tion among police agencies. . ~ ; 

AlthStigh we present findings about mahy, 
workable arrangements for policing among agen- 
\cies, we are In^ho w^y recomtnending (nainte- 
nance of the status quo. Police, organisation ig 
each particular ^rea'^an be. examined to detet- 
mine whetfiej,, current service delivery patterns 
can be improved. Arra^geti^^hf^ which work well 
In .one metropolitefti are^^y Jiot w^^well in a 
different area. Th§ recognitjrdn^^hat^poTJcjng has 
beeh organized in . a variety of •waysrlea^^'-to the 
_ riefalizatiQn that many optjQhs* are avajfaBle for 
reorg&iizing police sewdesdelivef^^ 



DUPLICATION OF SERVICES 

r* - / DupHcation of services has b^n a majoD 
concerrl of qritjcs^of AmeriQan'pqIicing. That cop^ * 
cegi has arisen frdm the observation 4hat most 
metr^Qpplitan '.areas hay^^ numerous, separatg^ 
" direct service police agencies. Tha as3umptjpn| 
1s that these ;'ag6Qcye$; are duplfeating .eacE* 
other's work. 4n general, our findings refute thi| 
'i^ssumptipn.* . - - - ' 



-The work of pel icfrig \% wjth tew excepJlohs'. 
divided among. the v^riouyagencfes of an SMSA. 
Each agency is responsible jor„ condMctIng a 
limited set of activities and fgr^lSQrvi^ a limited 
territory. _i ^ ^ . \. ' - \ ' : 

Oyeriapping jurisdictions have ^so been 
viey/ed as indicative of dupliaatia seryice^deliy- 

_- ery. But again,- the asSumptionis gjBneralfy incdii- 

^slstent' with our findrngs.^ For ^ekample, county- 
sheriffs* dep^irtments typicalty dp lno(^ patrol -In 
those parts of their legal Jurisdictfon patrolled by 
municipal pqlice-'Simiiar^yVcity police, agencies 

^^usually dq nqt patrof r-esictential ,;carnpusf s or- 
military bases withtn cjty ftmits' wl^n Jhese 
special areas have 'their own police. It Is, 
therefore, important |o.distinguish service ^areas . 
from' jurisdictipns. A pblicfe^ pervice.area is any 
territory with a resident popufatlon and a unique 
set of service delivery arrangements. Only, where 
two or more producers conduct the same service 

^in a single serwqe. area may Jljey duplicate, each 
o(her*s' work. Even this is not usual, however. ' 
Most producers conducting the same service in 
,the same service area have adopted drvisions.of 
labor which eliinlnalte duplication. 

s: In most service argas where two -or mora 
producers supply^ the same service, the pro- 
ducers have divided the work between thpm. The 
most commoh type , of .division is alternation. 
Service delivery pan alternate in time, in space, 

. or with respect to specifiq clientele grqups. For 
example,, some smallft^i^pipal police depart- 
ments patrol the streels'?qf lheif" municipalities - 
onfy from eight A.M. to midnight'. From midnight to 
eight A.M., county sheriffs' departmerits patrol 
thbse n^yunicfpatittesnTtrt^is-^ jnJinier 

. Nte^^lcation ^^s7nvoJved. \t\- such. sltibatl4ns,v 
c^ulfT^^ sheriffs' patrolsrsubatitutd lotW^ ^ 

' jTiunicipal police qfficers. . ^ h>;^^\?-*" ; 

^' V^ltetnationJn^^b Jor patrol usually oc- 
curs^ Where t1S6re is a: special purpqs'e patrol ^ 



.agency operating !n the jurisdiction of another 
.agency. Examples include mtinTcipal parl^ 0olice 
who patrol exclusively in the paries; school dis- 
trJct.or community college poliq^e who patrol only 
bn campus;.9nd special district police who patrol 
airports, bridges; or hospitals. The defining 
Vcharacterjstic of alternation in space is the sup- 
ply^of patrol services to an enclave of another 
agi^ncy'sprisdictlon, where the enclave does not 
have a resident population. Officers from the 
larger jurfsdiction may or may not patrol the 
enclave"'; generally they do riot.' 

For traffic patrol,, a gepgraphib djvision of 
responsibility by type of thoroughfare is ofteh 
established. State agencies often patrol traffij? on 
inter-State freeways and maior'State highways, 
byt not 6lsi^wher§ in the^]urisdiction. Municipal 
and country police rarely patrol freeways/ 

Alternation based on clientele served is ex- 
empjified by the relationship between municipal 
police departfnents and military police^ where 
municipalities adjoin large. military base^ Both 



military police and municipal ^lice officers may 
patrol the downtown area of the^municipality. The 
military [tOlice limit their attention to military per-^ 
sonnet, while, the municipal police retain their" 
responsibility for dealing with civilians. . \. \ 

For traffic acbident investjgatidri, the divi- 
vSion of responsibility between agencie^p is often - 
^ determihed by the seriousness of the accident; 
i.e., fatalities may be investigated by an gigency 
other than the one which investigates nonfatal 
* personaf injury accidents.' Also, property loss 
limits may determine which agency will investi- 
gate a particular accident, ♦ . ' 

Figure 3,1 illustrates the extent of traffic 
patrol alternation in the SasM^As, The SMSAs 
are ordered from left' to right accorcling'to the 
percentage of th^ir 'service areas with alternate 
traffic- patrol producers, Above^he fine ar^ bars 
indicating the percentage of seryice ^eas with 
alternate traffic patrol ^producers^ Half pf the 
, metropolitan areas have alternation in more than 
47 percept of their service areas. Half have 47 



Rercent or less. . (That is, the median SMSA has 
dltempte producers in 47 percent of its service 
.areas*} One-fourth of th^ SMSAs have alternation 
in 33 percent or fewer of their service^ areas^ 
^Another fourth have alternation of traffic pdtrol in 
, rporejhan 67 percent of their service areas. {That 
^ISf the inter-quartlte range is betweeaSS and 67 
percent.) Servicb areas .with alternate producers 
of traffic patrol tend io tie larger tfian those. with- 
out alternate producers. In half of the SM^As, 
over three-quarters of the population is served by 
alternate traffic patrol producers. ^ 

As shown in Table 3.1 ^there is mdre aitem^r 
Jlon of patroir traffic patrol, and accident in- 
.vestigation than of . burglary or homicide in- 
vestigation. Legal powers and duties assigned to. 
' different types of agencies by State law influence 
alternation of service delivery. In our sample of 
New England SMSAs, for example, ajl service 
areas receive accrdent investigation' services 
^from alternat{ng producers because dt State 
policyfv In Massachusetts, the Registry of Motor 
Vehicles investigates all fatal accidents,. and in 
Connecticut, the Connecticut State Polic^n- 
yestlgate all accidents on the freeways whichare 
located-ln each of the four Conneci^ul SMSAs, 
Local pblice^ agencies investigate ^ther Irjaffic 
accidents in the SMSAs of these States. 

& ^ere is usually more alternation of patrol 
ahdl^^ent.investigation in SMSAs with larger 
pfopulations. These SMSAs are more likely 
to- l]ave airports, municipal parks, and dther^ 
enclaves^ with 'specialized police forces. Larger 
SMSAs are also more likely^lp^ave major free- 
ways. crx)ssing several municipalities, each with 



its own local police. This creates more service 
areas, to receive alternate service from State 
police or highway patrols. * . 

Coordination of Direct Services 

Coordination occurs'when two or more pro-- 
ducers plan and execute service activities 
together in a single service area. Two .agencies 
investigating homicides or residential burglaries 
in the same service area usually coordinate their 
work. Regular coordination of criminal investiga- 
tion typically involves performance of two related 
sets of activities: one based^on local contacts, 
the other on special investigative skills. Screen- 
ing crime repcffts, conducting -initial inquiries,^and 
providing contacts and background information 
regarding the service area are typically carried 
out by a service area's own police department. 
Departments performing only these aspects of 
criminal investigation usually participate in In- 
vestigations only in their owrt jurisdiction. They 
work. with investigative spedalists, who gather 
and assemble physical evidence and testimdny. 
These specialists typically work with depart- 
ments in numerous service areas. 

Coordination in burglary inv^estigatioffoc- 
curs primarily in small towns and in speoial police 
districts, e.g., cbJIege and university campuses. 
Most of the assistance tOf local pblice agencies in 
thesei^service areas comes from the detectives 
employed by county and State investigative 
agencies. $0 , . ^ 

Metropolitan arpas vary widely in the per- 
centage of their service areas for which sfgencies 



TABLE-3.1 Alternation, Coordktatlon, and Duptk^atlon of Direct 
Police Service Delivery in 80 SMSAs f 

^ , -Percent of Servlce,Areaa In Each 
' SMSA Receiving Service From: * 

Police ' \ Alternate C(^rd»nated -Di/pllcate 
Service Producers ' • pfettecgr^ Producers 



Patrol 

Traffic Patrol 

Traffic Accident 
Investigation 

\ Residential Burgl> 
"ary ^ 

Investigation 7 0-25 

V "*Hbmlcida 

Investigation 0, . 0^-15 ^3Z 



Median 


Inter- 
Quartlle 
Range 
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Quartile 
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0- 0 
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47 
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0^ 


0- 0 


' 0 


0 - 13 


i 35 , 


13-64 
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0- 7 


0^ 0 


0- 7 
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0^27 
13-70 



0- 0 

0- 0 



coordinate homicide Investigation, this variation 
is displayed In Figure 3.2. in 1 6 of the 80 SMSAs, 
no service area .has codrdin^ted homicide in* 
, vestigation. Tfiese SMSAs are grouped at the left 
side of the figure. All service areas have coordi- 
nated homicide investigatipn in nine metropolitan 
areas. These aVe .at the right -side of the figure. 
Jhe median SMSA has coordinated homicide in-' 
vestigation in 33 percent, of its service areas. The 
inter-quartile range is from 13 percent to 70 per- 
cent of thejservice areas. 

As Table 3.1 shows, coordination Is a more 
coinfhon arrangement for criminal investigation 
than for patrol, traffic patroj, or accident inves- 
tigation. ^Coordination is^'most extensive for 
homjcide lnve§t[gation. In overhalf of the SMSAs, 
at feast ope-third of the service areas have coor- 
dinated /lomicide mVestigation. The median for 
.qoordination of burglary investigation is 6 per- 
cent, with an inter-quartile range frtom zero to* 27 
percent. In half of the SMSAs, 7 percent or less of 
the population is served by coordinated homicide 



investlg^tfon. reflecting the smaller populations 
of most service eas with coordfSated inv6stiga- 
tion services. ' / ' - '^y- 

State laws and policies are impprtant in 
determining the extent of coordination .of 
homicide investigation. County ''prosecutor^' 
detectives investigation homicides and other 
major crimes (n California and Nev\^. Jersey 
SMSAs. State detective bureaus* have been 
established to investigate homicides in 
Massachusetts and New Mexico. In jjiany other 
States, State police regularly coordinate with 
police in some*, service areas wi^iere local in-, 
vestigative resources need to be supplenf]ented. 

In addition to producers who regularly coor- 
dioate^all investigations of bqrglary or hcrtnicide,.^ 
there is also conslderat^le temporary or special 
purpose cooperation between departments. Oc^ 
cassional cdoperation- on Investigations is pf^o- 
ticaliy universal. J^ew, If ahy^ police agencies, 
whatever their resources, find it possible to 
gather all the information and evidence they need 



t4f' 



,/ln,aH cases without the assistance of^ther agen- 
: cles.. In maAy metropolitan areas, special Inter- 
ngmcytisk forceshaye bjeen established to prd- 
V vide continuity to the.coopefative efforts of the 
. wrious criminal investigation agencies working 
Jn tte area. Several SMSAs, including des 
.Mojnes, Iowa and Madison. Wisconsfn, have 
--^^developed^ .nriulti'jurisdfctional major case 
squads. The 3quads train, together at regular 
intervals and are available to any jurisdiction in 
the area^if a major case— usually a homocide— 
. occurs and tfie local force needs the help of a 
specialized teani. - ' ^ 

Di^lication of Direct Services. 

Duplication occurs only in those service 
areas' where two or more policy agencies^upply 
th6 saijrie service without ^alternating or coor- 
dinating their activ^Jies. As shown in Table 3.1 . no 
dupllcatloh exists inpver half of the 'SMSAs for all 
. direct feervic^s. There is no duplication in resi- 
dential burglary investigation and homicide in- 



vestigation iiT three-quarters of the SMSAs^ More 
duplication exists in the supply of general are? 
patrol thfm in the supplylif the other direct serv- 
ices. Figure 3.3 displays* thft extertt of patrol 
duplication for the 80 SMSAs. Porty-two of thg 80 
SMSAs'lteye no duplication of patrol. The^inter- 
quartile range is zero to i4 percent. Only about - 
10 percent of the SMSAs have more than one- 
third of the se'rviee areas receiving duplicate 
0atrol 'seryices. In the SMSA. with the most 
duplication of patrol, 79 peVcent of the service 
areas (but only 48 percent of the population) are 
served by^duplicate patrol producers. Duplication 
of patrol production occurs primarily in se.rvice , 
areas with smaller populations; and this accounts 
for the smaller proportion population being 
served by dufNip^e producers.^ 



Duplication, €pordinatlon, and Alternation of 
Au}(iiifiry Services 

Duplication^ ^nd coordination of auxiliary 
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services are rare. Only a few SMSAs have police 
agencies receiving an auxiliary service from t\vo 
coordinating producers. In more than half of the 
SMSAs,llo duplication exists for any of the auxil- 
iary' services (Table 3,2), Where dupMcat ion ex- 
ists, for training and chemical analysis, It may be 
an advantage. Police aj|pncies ullng two or mdre 
academies or labs have the choice of where to 
send recruits or evidence. These are services fpr 
Whicfi^ a chojce of suppliers may be partlculai|ly 
useful to the agency needing the service. 



,There-*is some alternation in radid com- 
jnunicmipns. Some smaller municipal agencies 
are dispatched by a civipan during the day-time 
hours. (This person may also keep pollce.and/or 
nonpolice records anrfdo other^ecretarial work.i 
In the evening hours, these agencies are disl^ 
patched by a county sheriff or a neighboring city' 
police depjartment. Some alternation occurs in 
the (telivery of pre-trial detention where two| 
"agencies specialize: one holds male prisoners.^ 
while the other holds female prisoners. However, \ 
■ this type bf alternation Is not ^tensive. Alterna- 
tion in entry-level training arid crime laboratory \ 
analysis is very infrequent. \ 



Duplication and Diversity 

• Although there is almost np duplication in 
service delivery, there is certaioly much dfversity 
in service arrang^rnents. Diversity, by itself, Is 
likely to be neither everywhere useful nor every- 
where harmful. It may or may not lead to confusion 
of respon^ bility. Most police chiefs with whom 
we spoke expressed Jittle concern about the ex- 



istence of a number of patrol, tragic contrdh and 
criminal investigation producers in,^A{^^ 
metropolitan areas,^nor were they con9,*ned 
about those other agencies serving in ^helr own 
service areas. At the same timer, some chiefs were 
concerned about ambiguities in the divisfon of 
responsibilities betweerf their own cjepartments 
and otfters operating in^jifie.same areas. Clearly, 
spjne localities have noJL^l0yelop^d working rela- 
tionships that are understood and accepted by all 
the agencies affected. Such logali^ies are r-are,^ 
•however. ' - ' . 



FRESH PURSUIT 

^ The division of metropolitan areas into 
several separate police jurisdictions is seen by 
sbme observers as a deterrent 1o effective law 
enforcenlent. They assume that police officers 
have no authority to pursue a fleeing suspect^ 
beyond jurisdictional boundaries. Because police 
officers* authority is largely determined by State 
legislation, we examined State laws regarding 
fresh pursuit both within fnd between States. We 
found that police officersMn most States have ex- 
plicit authority td pursue suspects beyond',the 
limits 6f their own Jurisdictions.^ However, that 
authority is subject to a variety of restrictrons. 

Intranstate Fresh Pursuit ^ 

Thirty-nine States have intra-State fresh 
pursuit legislation— statutes authorizing county 
or municipal peace officers to pursue suspected 
criminals 'across municipal and county lines. 
These States are shown in Map 3.1 , 
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, Intfa-StaU^^ fresh pursuit is generally not a 
problem foroffi:er8^employed,by State^eyel law 
enforcement ag encies. Most State taw. enforce- 
ment agencies have, by definition;; §tate-wjde 
jurisdiction, Strte poMce may pursue suspected 
offenders, any wlier^wlthlnjheir State*. County and 
local p^ace officers have more restricted 
j*rlsdlctlons..Fiesh pursuit legislation is not al- 
ways/ uniform^ /applicable to thes*e peace, 
officers. In Mai ^e/for example, cpunty sheriffs 
may pursue a suspect anywhere in the State for 
any offense, but municipal peace officers are per- - 
mitled by legislqtipn to pursue only asf far as Wyer 
CQunty lines. In ^outh Carolina, sheriffs and their 
deputies may pursue into adjacent counties for 
• any ^ffense, buti municipal peace officers may 
.'pursue only three miles beyond thejr owp. city 
limits. 1 

Pursuit authority may also be limited by the 
type of offense. NArth Carolina county sheriffs are 
permitted to pursue- suspecjed felons anywhere 
in the State, butlirfe otherwise Jimited to theiROwn 
counties. In Virginra, all peace officers are given 
State*wide authority to pursue suspected felons, 
but can pursue only Into an adjacent jurisdiction 
for a misdemeanor committed in an officer's pre- 
sence. \ 

Of the 39 States having specific legislation 
on Intra-State fresh pursuit, 22 authorize a//counr 
ty and municipal peace officers to engage in fresh^ 
pursuit throughout th4ir State for anv offense. An 
additional eight State^ authorize Statb-y/ide pur- 
suit under at least sorne circumstaacea. That 30 
- States aut|aorize someWorm of State-wide fresh 
^ pursuit contradicts any blanket assertion that 

police officers are uname to pursue beyond their • 
. own jurisdictions. Of the nine additional States 
^ having other forms of legislation regarding intra- 
state fresh pursuit, eight authorize county-wide 
pursuit for any offense. 

^ Eleven Statejs have ho legislation pertaining 

"Specifically to intra-State fresh pursuit. Lack of 
^specific legislation does not. however,. preclude 

. intra-State fresh pursuit activity in these States. 
In Staters having no jappllcable statutes or case 

/ law, officers have the same right to»afrest another 
person as do privatej^ersons under the common 
law. (Under oommonllaw, ^ cifizen^nay make an 
arrest only for anj^ense committed in 'his^er 
presence.) So. everiTfi StatesX^th no legislation 
or cas^ law specifically applicable to intra-State 

• fresh pursuit, law enforcement officers are oot 

* helpless if a suspeSte?* criminal crosses juri^dic- ' 
tional lines: the citizen's arrest right extends 
sjate-wlde. , ' 



Standards of Knowledge ' . * 

.the standard of knowledge required of an 
qfficer before he can engage in fresf\ pursuit de- 
pends, jr? many States, upon the type of crime 
committed. For example, anr officer in Alabama 
cart make, an arrest for a misdemeanor witho/it a ^ 
\ffarrant'onty if the crime is committed in his pre- 
sence. But to make an arrest for a felony, the 
officer needs only to have reasonable cause to 
believe a felony has been committed. 

Fqr misdemeanors. 1 3 of tbe 39^ States with 
fresh pursuit legislafion grant officers authority to . 
engage in fresh pursuit wHen they have reasona- 
ble cause to believe that a crime has been at- 
tempted or.committed. Twenty-four States grant 
fresh pursuit for misdemeanors. under the more 
limited condition that the crime was attempted or 
committed in the officer's presence/ Practically 
all of the 39 States grant fresh pursuit authority ^ 
with reasonable cause for felonies. 

Inter-State Fresh Pursuit 

When a suspect flees, across State lines, 
what, authority does.^the pursuing officer have? 
Here the l^slatiot> is<mpre specific: a majority oi 
' States have^ extended broad authority to the 
police lofficeras exemplified by this statute: « 
Any member of a duly organized state, coun- 
ty or municipal peace unit of another state of 
the United States who enters this state in 
, ^ tresh pursuit, and continues within this state 
' in suchlresh pursuit? of a person in order fo* 
arrest him on the ground that he is believed 
to have committed a felony In such other 
state, shaljhave the same authority to arrest 
^ and hold kuch person in custody, as has any 
' member of any duly orga\\ized state, county 
or municipal peace unit of this state, to ar- 
rest and hold in^' custody' a person on the 
ground that he is believed to have committed 
a felofiy irt this stale. [Kansas SA, §62-^32 
(W37)f 

A statute like this is designated a Uniform Act on 
Fresh Pursuit and has been enacted by 31 States. 
Ten more States have ertacted variations of the 
Uniform Act. Of these 1 0. iv/o have broadened the . 
authority of the Uniform Act to include an>^ 
.-offense. The other eight require reciprocity for 
their own Act to authorize inter-State fresh pur- 
suit. A police officer in any of these eight Stales 
can pursue across State lines into any other State 
that has passed a variant of the Uniform Act. By 
1974, only nine States had not enacted; any.' 
legislation on inter-State fresh pursuit. Most of 
these States are lecated in the South, as § hown 
on Map 3.2. 
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Reciprocity Required 

Pursuit Aliovv^d for arty Offense 



Police officers /fn most States have 
; relativ6Iy broad powers/ to pursue fleein^l 
^-suspects, particularly when a ffelony i« 
• suspected. Som§ States wiihout specific Intra- 
state authority have used their authority under 
the Uniform Acf authorizing /nter-State fresh pur- , 
' suit as authorization for fresh pursuit within ttieir 
ewn State. So the actual practice concerning in- 
transtate fresh pursuit may be somewhat under- 
stated. 



EMERGENCY ASSISTANCE, MUTUA 
AID AGREEMENTS, AND DEPUTIZA 
TION' 



Presumed lack of cooperation among police 
agencies /is a favorite, fopic of critics of 
metropolitan policing. In c^ontrast, we find a great 
deal of mutual assistance. We deaLbnIy with local 
,go^cers of general area patrol since Ihey are 
agencies usually viewec< as most likely to 
>c^^teed emergency a5§istance.- 

Patterns of Inter-Agency Assistaace 

Eighty-six percent of local patrol agencies 
' In the 80 SMSAs report that they assist other 
police departments* outside their jurisdictions 
(Table 3.3). Ninety-one percent report Yhat they 
receive assistance from other agencies. Is this 
assistance ^Yeciprocal"? In almost all cases, ^he 
answer is yes. Only 3 percent of local patrol 
producers report assisting other agencies, while 
not receiving assistance themselves. Eight pep- 
cent report receiving assistance without them- 
selves providing assistance.V Together, both ^ 
types of nonreciprocal assistance apply to only 



11 percent of the patrol agencies. Ninety-three 
_.^parc6nt of all local patrol agencies in the 80 
. ^MSAs report providing or receiving assistance.. 

'filurwcipal police^ departments provide 
assistance outside their jurisdictions more often 
than other types of local patrol agencies. More 
than 90 percent of municipal patro^feencies fndi-. 
cate that their officers go beyondjurisdictional 
boundaries 'to 'assist other agencies. JCounty 
sheriffs are slightly less likely to assist outside 
.their jurisdictjpns: 77 percent provide a\d outside 
their jurisdictions. It should be notedi however, 
\i)at out-of-jurisdiction for mosf county producers 
means beyond county lines, Almost ail bounty 
sheriffs do assist the municipalities '>/7/?/njhelr 
county. ^Special patrol producers,- *and cdrhpus 
, police agencies are much less.|f<<ely to assist 
outside their jurisdictions Jn^ome instances/tjie 
legal powers of these.officers are limited to \f\e 
jurisdictions ©f their employing agency by State 
law; for example, to a college or university Cam- 
pus. These agencies are also less likely to share 
radio frequencies ^wfth other agencies, and so 
their officers are not as likely to be aware of 
another agency's need for emergency help. 

More than 90 perc^t*pf municipal police 
agencies, and about 80 percent of the county 
agencies; report receiving assistance., Similar 
prpportions of campus and other special district 
patrol producers report receiving assistance. 

Mutual Aid Agreements 

Although almost all local police, agencies 
provid.e assistance to and receive assistance 
from other Agencies, fewer local agencies enter 
into forma/ mutual aid agreements with other 
departments, r 
p - ^ 
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. ^Nearly halfpf the patrol agencies have some 
of fnutujaffald agreement with at least one 
(pther agenw. Miinicipal police departments are 
jRkmpst JiRp^^ such aid agreements. 

Flfty<melp«'c^ of the municipal police depart- 
flnents, but only aoout 30 percent of county agen- 
ieSi campus police^ and other specialized prp- 
ucers belong to mutual aid pacts. 

Significant regional differences exist in 
u^u^l aid pact membership. The West has the 
laVgest proportion of agencies who are parties to 
formal aid arrangements; the South has the 
smallest proportion. The large proportion of 
agencies in the West' who have formal aid 
agreements is due principaHy to California law ; 
.which requires alf police agencies to be members 
qf formal mutual aichpa^ts. 

Patterns of Deputization . 

Deputization means that police officers fcom 
one jurisdiction are given police powers in a 
jurisdiction or jurisdictions other than their own. 
Almost two out of five local patnpl agencies use 
some type of deputization arran^ment.The most 
prevalent arrangement i^s a non mutual one where 
one agency's officers are deputized by a second 
agency, but the first agency does not deputize the 
second agency's officers. 

. The officers of over -one-third of the local 
patrol agencies we studied are deputi^d by 
other police agencies^ Seventeen percent ofJjt^ 
patrol producers deputize o,ffi<2gr? from othjfr 
jurisdictions. Examinatibn of deputization p^-' 
terns for county and municipal police depart- 
ments provides a clue as to why a^ larger number 
of agencies have officers deputized by other 
agencies than deputize officers from &ther,agen- 
cie's. y . 

Nearly SOpercent oWne county agencies inr 
dicate that- they dooLKize officers from oihet 
agencies, white on|y%K percent of the municipal 
agencies and almo^ no campus agencies deput- 
iz^ officers from other agen6ies. In many in- 
stances, county sheriffs deputize o^icers from the 
smaller municipal agencieso^jeratrng within their 
jurisdictions. Deputization enables county 
sheriffs, who may have many municipal depart- 
ments within their dverall jurisdictions, to draw 
upon these departments for back-Up assistance 
within the county as a whole: 
'■ J , 

Fewer than 20 percent of the county patrol 
agencies have officers who have beeffdeputized 
^by other departments. Sheriffs' department 
officers dd not need to be delDutized by 
munictpalities to have powers of a/rest within the 



municipalities in their own county. This contrasts 
* with municipal, campus, and other local police 
jlepartments, whiqh have more of thejr officers 
^deputized by other agencies.. Many of these are 
small departments. Across the country, more thafr - 
SO percent of the departments with only part-time 
officers and more ihan 30 percent of the depart- 
ments |vith 1 to 10 officers have their officers 
deputized by another agency. ^\ 

Campus police departments 'are most Hkely 
to 'have their officers deputized by city, county, or 
State police. This deputization may give campus 
police their formal police powers, since in some 
States <)ollege and university security depart- 
ments are not empowered to authorize their own 
officers. Campus police are not likely to deputize 
others-7-other agencies' with legal jurisdiction on 
a'6aiTrpiis do not need their officers deputized. 

Participation in Em#rgencif Assistance \ . 

Only 50 percent of the patroj producers who 
' both give andjeceive emer^g'ency assistance out-, 
6ide their jurisdiction are memBers of mutual aid 
agreement^ Clearty, assi^ande Js available in 
many places without formal agreement's. Twenty- 
six percent of the agencies ^hich report neither 
giving, nor receiving any exteimal lissistance 
beiong^te^nutuai aid agreements; so belonging to 
a mutual aid pact is no guarantee that assistance 
has been provided, (bf course, tiiere may have 
' been no need for assistance in -some of these 
cases.) Almost 70 percent of the produ^prs who 
^report boTtr' giving /and receiving emergency 
assistani^ are either members of mutual aid 
pacts pr have some form of deputization agree- 
I ment. Thus, most of the agencies reporting mutual 
I assistance do have some formal' arrangements 
between them, although the abserfcl^of iormal ar- . 
rangeiihents does not preclude assistance. 

Larger municipal police departments ar^, 
less like^ to give and receive emergency assis- 
tance tttan small departments (Table 3.4). More ' 
than 90 Rgrcent of municipal police departments 

, smalleVthan 50^full-time sworn officers both give 
and receive emergency assistance. For municipal 
departments larger than 1 50 officers, this propor- 

^ tion falls to 8l3 percent giving assistance and 61 

' perceht'i;ecelviftd assistance. About 50 percent 
6f the municipal, departments vvith^"l50 or fewer 
fuli-timasjvorn officers are parties to mutual aid 
agreements, while only 24^percent of the largest 
departments participate in such agreements* The 
relationship for county departments is the bp- 
j posite^JL-grger coyr)tjt departments are mote 

TIRely to both give ^nd receiv6 aSstStanqe tnanv- 
V are their large municipal counterparts. Smaller 




; county departments are not*as likely to partici- 
pate in a iDUtuaf aid agreement as are smaller 
munlcipal^partments. Almost 60 percent of th€f 

^ Wunty agencies with over 150 full-tir|pe swoVn 
officers participate in such agreements. Depart- 
mervt size has no telationship to assistance for 
-icampus aftd other local agencies. 



COOPERATION, NOT iSOLAfjON 



We find much more coijpefation among 
police, agencies producing patrol ;sQrvices than 
• ^ ^.'^ 

TABl£ 3.4 Assistance By Size of Producer 



one would expect after reading many cff> the 
descriptions of metropolitan policing which havef. 
appeared in national reports. Nationwide, about 
90 percent . of all agencies give or receiviB 
emergency assistance outside their own jurisdic- 
tions. While the propdrtion of agencies who 
belong to formal mutual aid agreements Js lower 
Jnearly 50 percent of all patrol agencies), memf- 
bership in such formal agreements is not neces- 
sary for emergency assistance to be given. Agen- 
cies operating in metropolitan areas with large 
, numbers of patrol producers are more likely to 
engage in both formal and informal assistance. 
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,Not only do the various agencies patrolling 
parts of metropolitan areas, provide each -other . 
with'rieeded emergency Assistance in most 
cases, but they afso have ""generally organized 
their work to avoid duplicating each others ac- 
tivities. Patrol, traffic patrol, and traffic accident 
investigation are conducted in alternate times or^ 
places in most service ^Qas that have more than 
^one producer of the. service. Coordination of cri- 
minal investig[ations is comnhon. , 

OverlappinV Jurisdictions J usually do not , 
..result in duplicatprl^of s^ervlce delivery. Nor do 
many separate jurisdictions limit fresh pursuit. 
Most States [have legislation explicitly .authoriz- 
ing pursuit beyond local froundaVies. Cooperafrpn 
between police agencies throughout the NatiqiTs, 
metropolitan areas is extensive. * * 

^ .NOTES TO CHAPTER 11^ . . 

1. Th4 process of determining 'Whethfer a 
state .does or does not have legislation fh this 
area 'fnvolves a somewhat complex anaj^sj^. 
There may be a statute dealing with aRest 
powers, but jurisdictional, limits are not men- 
tioned. Or, a statute dealing with the problem of 



intranstate fresh pursuit may have been repealed. . 
To illustraleriowa police officers^re ordered to 
"pui'sue and arrest any person fleeing from 
justice." [Iowa Code, /Ann. P68A.17 ^nd J8 
(157'3)] Although this'duty is. not lirnited^>yany 
reference, to jurisdictional lines; a recent Iowa 
cdse has held litjatan officer.seeking to make an 
arrest wthout a warrant* outside Ms originating ^ 
jurisdiction must be treated as a private person. 

* [Sfa/e V. V'Kelly, 214 N.W. 2nd '589 .(1 973)] 
Wyoming/drd have a statute pe/mitting State- ^ 
wide pursuit, Wyd, Stat. §7-163^(1 957); but Rule 
56 of th^ Wyoming Rules of Criminal Procedure . 

'provide;! that this statute be superseded as of 
February 1 1 . 1969, And inlllinoi?, the intra-State 

"^fresh pursuit pdWer^ was presumed by law - 
"/enforcement officials to be defined by case law or 
by opinions of the Attorney General. Upon further 

' investig&tion^hpwever, citations verifying these . 
authorities w^e not found. 

* The full citations ta relevant statutes are' ^ 
contained in Larry Wagner, "Patterns ,oL|tate 
^Laws Relating to F^sH Pursuit" (BloomingWfi, ln>^ 
.dfana: Wb/kshop"in*^Political Theory and Poltey \ 
\Analysis, Police Services Study Jechnfcal Report ^ 
^ Numflit' l, 197,5). ^ 
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Chapter IV; ^ 

A&ENC^ SIZE AND 
SERVICE DfeLIVERY 
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Ellmi^jale imall' departments! That. is the 
solution to metropofttan poiice prjibiems record- 
ing 'to some commissions on government 
reorganization. Some recommiBnd eiiminating 
departnTients with 1 0 or fewer officers; othef s caii 
for eilhiinatmg , departments with '25 . or fewer 
officers. Some* even suggest }hat departnlents 
witljas many as 50 offices are ^tiii too sn^^ii. The 
caller larg'er police departments based 6n 
several assumptions about the rote of sraaii 
departments in service delivery: (1) that small 
departments do not provide-a full range of secv- 
ices-tcthe communities the^serve; (2) |hat small; 
departments "Wast^" pefsonrrei by creating the 
u need for separ<^te administrations for each small 
agepcy; and (3) that small deparjl&ients predomi- 
nate in service delivary (especially for patrol). Irt. 
' this chapter, we present evidence that those 
assumptions are, ty and iargl, incorrect. 

We do not intend to suggest thgtvaii small 
departments arfe delivering ihe be^possibie 
police services. Undoubtedly, there ISfoom for 
improvement What we do find is that snrf&ii 
departments do n.ot generally cause the Hinds of ^ 
.^^__j5H:2We^ have been attributed to ^hem in 

- ^reports byih^e President's CojTimission on. Law ♦ 
Enforcement and Administration of Justice and 
several State ^planning agencies. Small depart- * 
, ments ma/jndeed be inappropwate for supplying 
. some kinds' ot poiice services or for some types 
• ollfdrvice areas, but large departments may also 
^{ ^ be inappropriate for certain XasHS and particular * 
^ sorts of commuhitiesrFor example, saiaii depart- 
ment^ ^y have . mor#^upporti^fe cont^Bls be- 
t\ , ' tweVri poiice and citizens, it may also be ewier tg ^ 
r// design police policies which are responsive to 
.! different communities within the metropolitan 
1 , area if there||ire several smaller departments tijan 
y] jt^ would be if there arfe a few or cniy.one large 
'degqrtment. The chpice of agency* size and 
^ sorganrzation should be .made on the basis of the 
^ job to be dbft^nd the needs of those who arejo^ , 
j^ // be served, ; 

^ AGENCY SIZ^ AND SERVICES 

. PRODUCED 

Jj^. . ,801*16 Qf the discussibn of police agency 
. size hfis center;8d around th6 notion of the "fuli*'^ 

^E^-'J----'^'--'-- ■ i 



service" jj)oiice department. .Small departments 
are viewed as inadequate because they lack the 
reso'urces tOArovide themselves wi^th crime labs ' 
and detention facilities. They may have too few 
officers to justify Iheir own training programs or 
full-time jadio communications staff. Or they may 
have, tcm- few-serious crimes reported to justify 
the employment of investigative specialists. The 
inability of small departments to suppiy such^ 
services, hpwever, should, not be interpreted as 
indicating thatJ^hQ services are not available to 
smaH departQients and th^e communities they . 
^erve. With. few exceptions,'ail direct police serv- 
ice producers In the 80 metrtI)oii(an areas not ^ 
supplying their own auxiliary services have ar- 
rangements with other agencies to suppiy<them 
with entry-level training, chemic€^l analysis ^)f evi- 
dence, pre-t£iai detention of suspected offenders, ^ 
-and radio communications. As we have seem in 
Chapter III, the , assistance of investigative 
specialists from other agencies is also common, , 

Reliance on other agencies ^for auxiliary 
services J&- not limited to small departmeni^n 
fact, there is only one department in the 8& 
metropolitan areas producing a// of the services 
we studied. Like the Smaller agencies/most large 
> departments obtain some auxiliary services from 
other PM|ly.cers. LaoQe departments are more 
likely l^pridtict all of the direct services we 
studJe6TWt ev^n, large departments are some- 
timVs specialized and produce only one 0/ two of * 
these direct services. » ^ 

Patrol is the only, service rfot cymmonly 
regarded as ^potentially "specialized." Direct 
service agencies which are concerned only with 
traffic control ari^ommoniy viewed as spepiaiiz- 
ing in'tr^ffic, andjf^ncieswhose priiiiary activity 
is Jhe inveStlgatlorT of reported crimes are seea 
as stDecializing in criminal Investigation. In d simi- 
lar way, there are some agencies which SB«ialize 
in patrol, although they are commonly tnSught o'f 
as vlimited service" rattier than specialized agen- 
c\b?\ Thesejane mainly special district police 
such>s^il^s^of: parks or hospitjiis, but s'bme * 
small nrtuhicipai police .departments also fit this 
classificatlprv. Traffic control and criminal in-fa 
vestigation are.cohducted in tifese patroj service 
areas by officers from other agencies with over- 
lapping jurisdictions.. Agencies specialTOig in 
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patrol may.^be efflctive ip meeting the distinct 
:=needs ol some parts of a metropofitan area for , 
soma*particular pafro/ activity. There is ho more \. 
reason for agencies spebiatizing in;patrol to sup- 
ply other police services than there is for agen- 
cies specializing ir^affic^bntrol tp ir^yesHgate 
homicide or agencflb specializing in traffic acci- 
dent investigation ra patrol.^ * - 

Most local police departments do not 
;_speQialize^in a sifigle service, of course. Regard-' 
^ less of size, most local patrol agencies also su|3>^ 
ply their service areas with traffic contrqL-sefv^ ' 
Ice— traffic patrol and accident investigation (Ta- 
ble 4>1). More than 90 percent *of the municipal 
police departments with 11 ormore officers sup- 
pjy all five of the direct services we examined. 
Smaller municipal police departments are less 
likely than larger agencies to cpnduct residential' 
burglary Investigation, and even le^s likely to 



conduct homicide investigation. County sheriffs' 
departments typically conduct Investigations in 
their service areas. ... 

As we sawjQjJhapter Jll, small agencFes 
^ whiqh da investigate homicides are quite likely to , 
j'e.geive the assistance of investigative 
speciafists^from other agencies. Thus, service 
areas patrolled by small, local agencies are not 
without the services of investigative specialists. 
When serious crimes occur in these areas, in- 
vestigators from Qther.agencies coordinate their 
investigation wjih officers « of the" small patrol 
agency, or they conduct the entire investigation 
and the tocdl qatrol agency does not participate. V 

Almost all county police and sheriffs' 
departments that patrol also in>Iestigate reported ^ 
crime. Fewer of these departments conduct traffic 
control services, although a majority do so.. 



Type *of Local 
^ * Patrol Producer 
and Number of 
Full-Time ' 
Sworn Officers 

H-Ofia! PatriH 
Agendles Reporting 

Municipal Police 
cJepartm|nts Sf 
Number 8f Full- 
Time Officers 

Part-Time Only 

Vto4- 

5 to 10 

1 1 to 20 ^ 

21 to 50, 

51 to 150 

Over 150 v 
^ ' . r 
Courfly Police 
and Sheriffs By^ . 
. Numbar of Full- 
TIme'Officers 

I to 4 

5 to 10 • 

I I to 20 
21ta50 
51 to .160 
Over 1 50 

Other Local Patrol , 
Produders By 
Number of Full- * 
Tline Officers'^ 

Part-Tim^ Only; 
"■/I to 4* 
* 5 to 10 

11 to 20 
. 21 .to 50 * 

511O150 
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Production of Addffionltl Services Local Patrol Producer / ' 

• Percent of Local Patrol Agencies Produclhg: 
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Department jsize makes no. difference in the serv- County sheriffs' "departments are the ooly 

loes produced by county departments. Other . iype of iocai patrol agency iikely to suppiy pre- 

JooaU police agencies, including campus anil trial detention. Tn most States, county sheriffs 
tiiher special d?str4ct police, ^ire lessjikely than . have -the „ legal respbpsibility to , maintain jails, 

either county or municipal police to conSuct their Other- arrangements are founds Kowjpver, Copnec- 

.owninvestig^tions of reported crime, but they are tiout has State jails./Kentucky and Pennsylvania 
.somewhat more likely than c^nty agencies to be ' have county jaHs which are independent of- the 

involved In traffic control. larger campus and sheriff, and in other metropolitan areas there are 

other special district "agencies are somewhat .municipal or county jails not associated with 

more likely to conduct more direct police serv- direct police service agencies. A'^f6w 6f thg^- 

ices; but the relati0nship of agency size to serv- larger municipal police departments also main-; 

ices .produced is not as marked as it is for tain their own jails., but they are the exception.' 

municipal police departments. County sheriffs' departments produce pre-trial 

, / ■ detention in 62 of the 80 SMSAs a^d contribute 

F^wer departments supply their own auxili- over 70 percent of the total. detention caf)aqlty;. 

ary services than supply direct services. Radio . Specialized. detention agencies. serve 24 pt the 

communications Us the duxiTiary service most- 80 metropolitan ardas and contribute abouf one- 

commonly suppli^ by patrol agencies. Almost all fifth of the detention bapacity. Municipar ibolice 

coiinty police and sheritfs' departmfents conduct departments produce pre-trial detention in 17 

their own 'radio communications regardless p*f SMSA^jand contribute less than one-tenth of the* 

agency size. For municipal police departments. detention capacity. Detentiqn is usually supplied 

campus police, and other^iigencies serving ^on a c6unty-by-county basis so that multi-county 

sptfcfal districts, larger departnjents are more metropolitan areas have separate jails serving 

Iikely to conduct their own radiS communica- each of Ihieir counties. While county sheriffs 

tibns It islmportant to note that many agencies— departments and specialized detention agencies 

especially^tie smaller ones-have" arrangements typically supply detention services tb all po ip^ 

with other agencies to conduct radio communica- ^ agencies operating in the county, most municipal 

tions for 'them during some parts of the day. tn police department jallS are used exclusively by 

more than half of the 80 metropolitaVi areas, at those departments themselves. ' v , 
[east one patrol agency supplying its own radio^ Pe^^ local patrol, agencies conduot'chemlcal 

communications also has an aiteijiatei supplier of ^ analysis of evidence. Even the largest Agencies 

this siBrvice. County sheriffs are an important sup- * ^ge other agencies' laboratories rather than 
plier of radio communications. Communications employing experts to identify narcqtitf&I blood. 
, centers specializing in this service have been. Qj^er substances. State agencies, are 4he 

^ established In some SMSAs. Mutiicipai police and ^ost common suppliers of Ihis auxiliary service, 

other local agencies also sug^/ rs^^ com- 'in so.me States, laboratoryservlces are produced 
munications fdr each other. li|jH|Kareas. time- ^y the State police or State bureau^ of Investiga- 
sharing arrangements have beeiT^Pised so that tjQ^. in others., a separate State crime lab has 

each pf three, or four small agencies has respon- • ^een established. The two types of arrangements 
sibllity for radio communications for all of them ^^e equally common in the 80 metropolitan areas 
during certain hours of the day. vvib sttidied. and most patrol agencies ob|ain 

chemical analyses from State agencies* But there 
» Only the largest municipal police depart- are also other arrangements. In ;tne 20 
ments are likely to conduct their own entry-level metropolitan ar^s where they are found, 
training. Some of these departmeots also train municipal pqlice depslrtment labs and sheriffs* 

. police recruits for other police agencies in their ^department labs are used by other local ^g.en- 
areas. State and reglpnal criminal justice training cies. In a few metropolitan areas, hospital 
academies and universities, colleges, and techni- laboratories are used as a common practice, and 
cat Institutes are other coAimon producers of en- in four. SMSAs, regional crime labs vhave* been 
try-level training. Entry-level training is required organized. / , " ' " . - 

'by^more than 9P percent of the municipal police • ^' ^ , • 

departments and .uounty police and sheriffs'^ The "full-service* 'police department Is cer- 
departmerjtsin the 80 SMSAs^OverQO percent of ^ tainly* not a widely adopted model for 
all campus and other local polictf agencies also metropolitan policing. Instead, even the Ingest 
require entry-level training. The latter agencies ' local police agencies obtain auxiliary services 
are less Hk.ely to be subject to state requirements from other agenciesr Direct services are also 
for recailt training. ' sometimes divlde'd amend specializedpr<)tiUcers. 



Many small municipaK campus, and speciaj dis- 
tricf agenpieSTare, in effect, patrol specialists. 
Thelr'utility shoukJ not be judged on the basis of 
ffow jriany services they themselves prpduce; 
ratheff they should be evaluated op the basis of 
jvhether their specialized patrol' service is 
needed and whether there is a better way tb meet 
the need. 



Agency Size and'Pera 

Small police'' de 



inel Deployment 



5artments are sometimes 
thought to ' make inefficient us6 of their 
< employees. Each department requires its own 
chief, and even very small departments usually 
*have assistant chiefs and others with titlefg^which 
indicate mana^^ment responsibilities: Whai ob- 
servers often overlook, however, is the on-street 
presence of many police administrators, par- 
ticularly in small departments. In "departments 
with fewer than five full-time officers, the chief is a 
regular part of tbe^ patrol force. In somewhat 
larger departments, the chief may not patrol, but 
he still maintains supervisory confact with patrol 
operations. Rather than small departments 
removing officers fronudirect service activities 
and placing, |hem in administrative assignments, 
the opposite appears to be the case. Sinall^r 
municipal patrol agencies have a lower propor- 
tion^ of their officers assigned to administration 
,and a higher proportion-assigned to patroL Cam- 
pus and special district^olice make similar kinds 
of assignments. Cotjnty sheriffs' departments do 
not fit this pattern becau^ of the greater, ad- 
^ jninistrative burden most of them have, regardless 
of size, from court related activities such as main-' 
raining jails, serving civil processes, bailiff duty, 
and the record keeping which these entail. 

Municipat. pampus. ano^special district 
departments with 10 or fewer officers assign, on 
the average,, more than 90 percent of their 
ofticers to patrol. Municipal departments with 
more than 1 50 officers average less than 60 per- 
cent of their offipers assigned to patroj. As Figure 
4.t shows, the percentage of officers assigned to 
patrc^l decreases as agency size increases. The 
reverse is true of assignments to administrative 
services. But the decreases in patrol assignment 
are not equaled by the increase$.in administrative 
"assignment. Larger departments are n^ore likely 
to assign personnel to other direct service or 
auxiliary service tasks. Departments with more 
than 150 sworn officers assign, on the average. 
15 percent of their sworn officers to criminal 
investigation, 8 percent to'traffic control, and 3 
percent to work with juveniles. These depart- 
m^ntsf als6 average 13 percent of therf 
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officers assigned to administrative services, 2 
percent to radio qommunications, and about 1 
percent each to training, detention, and crime lab. 
The percentage figures show the proportionate 
difference in assignment, but the/ do not reveal 
the absolute differences. Fewer than 100 officers 
have full-time administrative assignments in the 
467. fufl^time departments with 10 or fewer 
officers. The 49.departments*with'"at least 150 
officers togjether have more than J, 000 officers 
assigned to administrative services. 

^ ^ Administrative s^vlces are important. We 
*do riof intend to suggest that records, research, 
internal operations, legal assistance, and other 
staff services should be eliQiinated. But fiot all. 
departments need to supply all of .these, and full- 
time sworn employees mayhot be needed to con- 
■ duct such activities in smaller departments. Small 
departments usually put their emphasis on gelting 
officers out on patrol. 

Agency Size and Patrol Density ^ 

Small mijnicipal police d^epartments 
gene/ally supply a much higher density of patrol 
than do large mur\icipal departments. The median 
cltlzen-to-patrol officer ratio at 10 P.M. Is less 
than 2,400 to 1 for municipal departments with 5 
to 10 officers and more than 4.200 to 1 for 
_ municipardeparlments' with more than 150 
offjp^ers. This means that in the smaller depart- 
ment's there are about 4 officers on patrol at 10 
P.M, per 10,000 citizens, while there are approx- 
irrtately 2.4 officers on patrol gt 10 P.M. per 
10,000 citizens in the , departments over 150 
officers in size. As Table 4.2 shows, the larger the 
municipal police agency, the more residents each 
on-street patnDl officer usually has to serve. 
While many larger municipal police departments 
» have more sworn officers *per 1,000 residents 
.than do small departments, they are less able to 
/translate this personnel advantage into as great 
»an on-street*patrol presence because of compet- 
ing demands for officers for assignment to other 
duties. ^Larger muhiciMi departments choose to 
assign a much low^r proportion of their sworn 
personnel to patrol. Thfey also place a lower pro- 
portion of those assigned to patrol out on the 
street. Through the use of part-time and super- 
visory personnel,.sm9ller municipal departments 
field more'patrot officerS:^per fulWime ofticers 
assigned to patrol than do larger departments. 

Campus and other special district police 
producers achieve higher densities of patrol than 
all except the smallest municipal poli^qe depart- 
.ments. Many of the campus and other special dis- 
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trict police specialize In patrol, conse- 
quence, over half of their service areas have 
few^r than 1,800 residents per officer on patrol at 
10 R.M., regardless of agf nCy size. 

County police and sheriffs' departments, 
regardless olsjze, supply a much lower density of 
palrbl than do municipal police departments. A 
number of the larger county patroj agencies have 
higher patrol densities- than many of the smaller 
county patrol departments, but even^ these have 
more residents^erved by a single patrol officer 
than is common in servtce areas of the Jargest 
municipal police departments. . 

As rfirentiohed .above, county sheriffs' 
departments typically must assign officers to 
court' related cftjties which are not shared by 



municipal police. Sheriffs' departments assign an 
average of 50 percent of their officers Jo patrol,^. 
1 5 percent to jaii supervision, and 15 percent to 
adrrlnistrative services. . ' 

Those who urge elimination of small police 
departments usually assert that a consolidated, " 
agencv<would reduce the number of personnel 
needfd or^at least not require additional 
employees. Tftese findings mal^e that assertion 
questionable. The 'mpdeJ for the consolidated - 
agency is the large municipal police department.. 
It is true thajy^any of these might simply be 
enlarged through merger with their smaller 
neighboring agencies. But these larger municipal 
agencies put relatively fewer officers on, patrol 
than do the small agencies they would rfeplace. 
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Therefore, it would seem that more, not fewer, 
jwoutd be, needed to maThtain current 
;|es in the areas now patf'olled by the 
lents. We fjave no evidence to.con- 
\ to the curr^nt'debate ^bout the benefits oi 
more officerslDn patroi..What this study 
show, hpwever, is that^ larger departments 
are not translating their relative personnel advan- 
tage into on-street presence. 

. DO SMALL POLICE AGENCIES 
. DOMINATE SERVICE DELIVERY? 

While there are indeed many small police 
departments serving metropolitan areas in the 
United States; it is inaccurate^ maint^n 'that 
smair departments eliminate service delivery. 
Small departments constitute the majority of'jocal 
policy agencjpes in many metropolitan areas. This 



has led some observers to conclude that they^ 
must be a major factor in metropolitan' police 
service delivery, at least for patrol— the service 
most likely to be conducted by small police agen- 
cies^ While small departments are more numerous 
thaniarge departments, they employ only a small 
fraction 'of local patrol officersMn most' 
metropolitan areas and patrol for only a smaH 
fraction of the population of most SMSAs.'^Much 
efiforf is being directed at^their elimination 
however, so they merit discussion here. 

'SmaH departments are numerous. In the 80 
metropolitan';areas 'we studied, more than half of 
the local police agencie^s have no more than 1 0 
"full-time sworn otficers. One hundred and thirty- 
seven ofjhese employ no full-time sworn officers. 
In contrast, there are only a few very large depart- 
ments. Only 1 0 local police agencies in the 80 
SMSAs employ more than 500 officers.. 
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FullTfme 
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Municipal Pollca 
Departments By 
Number of Full- 
Time Officers . 

Part-Time Only 
. 1 to 4 

5 to 10 

lUo 20 

21 to 50 

51 to 150 
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Cbunty Police - 
and Sheriffs By ' 
Number of Full* 
Time Qifficers 

I td-^ 

5 to 10 • 

II to 20 
21 to 60 
51 to 160 
Over 150 

Other Local* 
Prpdgcers By 
Number of Full- 
Tlrne Offic/ars 
Part-Time Only 

I to 4 
5 to 10 

II to 20 J 
21 to 50 

51 10 150 



TABLE 4a Patrol Deployment and C^slty »^al Patrol Produc^ers 
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25 
18 
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^ *Oofy prodgc«rs tuiQning off}C«rs at 10 PM iro tociuc^d Several smaU departments do t)0\ assign ojPcepf at 10 PJA. these are«xcluj}ed-^om this iabta 



Thit Is the resklent popuUfiofi of the service aroa patroited by each deoartmer^ As exotamed m Chapter i, thts is often amafi^r than the poputaDon of a depart- 
raenr* lefltf fuflsdt^tton * ^ . . " , ^ 
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J§wj|er than other typM of local police agencies. 
Half of the countv^olice and sheriffs' depart- 
\ meats, have at l^t 38 sworn officers, bnly 14 
percent oTthesfl^g$ncies have* 10 or fewer sworn 
officers. Coun/^ police and sheriffs' departments 
. are alsojnore likely than other types of local 
direct servw agencies to employ civilians. Over 
half the county police and sheriffs' departments 
-have at least seyen full-time nonsworh 
^plpyees. These agencies are mdre likely than, 
. others to employ civilians because they are more * 
likely to produce pre-trial detention and radio 
communications. These services, along with 
administrative services, are assignments mo^t 
'frequently given to nonsworn^perponnel. Most 
agencies of other typeip are small. ' ^ 

. But; while small police agencies are the 
most common producers of patrol, most full-time 
15Wom officers are employed by relatively large 
agencies. I^ore than 50.000 full-time police 
officers are employed in the 80 metropolitan 
areas. Nearly 50 percent of these officers are 
employed by departments having more than 150 
^wom officers. Twenty percent of the agencies 



producing patrol employ 80 peigent of. the full- 
time sworn officers. P<)lice ajj^ies with fewer 
Thani 0 full-time sworn officirfs-ia full 50 percent 
of all agenciqsT-em'pioy only 5 pehjent of the full- 
time police officjers in the,80 metropolitan areas. ^ 
Sc-whiie the statement that America is a nation of 
small police forces is true in terms of the number 
of police agenciSs, it is also true that most police 
officers work in,. and most Amerrcans receive 
police services from, moderate- to large-sized 
police agencies. 

Patrol agency size varies considerably from 
region to regjon -{Table 4.3). Large variations 
also exist within each region and across agency 
types. Sheriffs' and county police departments 
tend,*on the average, to bji larger than the other 
Ames of local patrol producers; but municipal 
poirce departments, due' to their prevalence, 
dominate all size ranges. For example, of the 67 
local patrol producers having^more tnan 150 full- 
time sworn officers, 48 [72 percent) ate 
municipal police, departments. Other local pro- 
ducers tend, in general, to be smaller than either 
municipal or county producers; 



Type of 
Patrol , 
Producer^ 
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/ The Wrgep -patrol-producing agencies of 
any type are^ound in California anc} Arizona 
(Regibn 9). Sheriffs* and county police depart- 
ments $re particiijarly large in that region. New 
England, New Y6rk and New Jersey, and the West 
(Regions; /I, 2, and 9) tend to have larger 
^niunicipal police departments' than do other 
regions, whrle rnunicipal departments tend to be 
very small in Pennsylvania and Virginia, the Mid- 
west, and the Northwest {Regions 3, 5, 7, and 1 0). 

Table 4.4 provide§ some further perspective' 
on the debate over/^liminating small municipal 
police departments. Small agencies are indeed^ 
quite common across the country. In the 80 
metropolitan areas, nearly 60 percent of the 
municipal agencies employ 10 full-time sworn 
' officers or fewer. Most of these agencies patrol, 
but small agencies by no means dominate' 
metropolitan police patrolling. 

In the 80,SMSAs, patrol officers from small 
nfiunicipal departments constitute only about 1.0 
percent of .the on-street patrol force at 10 P.M. In 
many regions this proportion is even lower. Oa^V 
in Pennsylvania and Virginia (Region 3) and the 



Northwest (Region lOy, do smstll departments 
emi^loy 20 percent of the sworn officers. Com- 
plete elimination of all municipal patrol producers 
efnplqying 10 of /ewer officers would have a 
small effect on the way that patrol service is 
delivered in metropolitan areas as a whole. 
^However, as we have seen, it would probably 
have a negative impact on the availability^ of 
pdtrol , service to the residents of the parts of 
metropolitan* areas that are supplied by the^ 
smaller producers. These service areas typically' 
have more officers on patrol in relation to resi- 
dents served. 



ageKcy size reconsidered 

It has often 4}^en argued that all 'police 
departments should be large enough to produce 
every type -of police service. It has also been 
assumed that large police departments either 
produce all auxiliary services for themselves or 
do without. However, w.e have found that law en- 
forcement agencies do not need to. produce all 
police services themselves. There are many 



TABLE 44 Municipal Police Departments By Size and Proportion of On-Street Patrol Force (10 P.M.) 

Nation- Northeast Regions Midwest Regions Southern Regions Western ReQlojiys 
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specialized agencies available. to supply au)^\\h 
ary services. Not only do most large departments 
obtain some auxiliary services froni.other agen- 
cies, tout many do not even produce all oi 
direct services for the areas they serve. Like 
smaller agencies, they often rely on specialized 
producers to supply some seni^ices to their serv- 
ice areas r 

• Smaller departments generally have lower 
proportions, of personnel assigned {o administra- 
tion and highet proportions assigned to patrol. 
They typically put more officers-oo-the street per 
ihousand residents patrolled than do larger 
departments.' But, while* they put a dispropor- 
tionMely large number of officers on patrol and 
/are the most *ommon^ producers of patrdi, 
municipal police departments with fewer than 10 
'full-time officers supply only about 10 percent of 



the tbtal patrol force on the street. Eliminating 
small departments would, thus, have only a 
minimal effect on police patrol in most SMSAs. 
although the effect would probably t?e jBither to 
reduce ori-street patrol presence or ifjcrease 
the number of police officers employed. 

Small departments can hardly be a major 
cause of ineffective or inefficient policing in most 
metropolitan areas. More often small departm^ents 
are organized to supply increased levels of patrol 
activity and to direct patrol activities to the 
specific /leeds of their.limited service areas. So 
parl<s. airports, hospitals, and commuter cam- 
pus'es, in addition to residential communities, 
have police departments which are usually small 
' and usually concerned primarily with patrol. As 
such, the small department may be a very useful 
organizational alternative. 
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Chapter V 

OPTIONS FOR ORGArsllZING 
METROPOLFTAN POLICING 



Although a great deal has#een written about 
the reorganization of police services delivery, 
surprisingly little information has been available 
on- the various ways policing is actually 
organized. This report has described the arrange- 
ments for conducting patrol, traffic c6ntrol.'and 
c^inal investigation in 80 small- to medium- 
sized metropolitan areas. Organizational arrange- 
ments for supplying police departments with 
.chejnical analysis evidence, entry-level train- 
infl of cepJJuits, radio communications, and pre- 
trial detention of suspects were also discussed. 
This infornfatioif on current police sendees deliv- 
^ecy organization challenges several.assumptions 
'which have been the basis of [proposals for police 
reorganization. The overriding conclusion to be 
drawn from this report is that there are many alter- 
native way$ to qrgajijze the delivery of police 
services. 

. Those who have written about metropolitan 
police services have generally assumed that 
systematic v9^ys of working together are nof 
possible for individual police agencies, ^uce 
Smith expressed this view: 

There /5 therefore no such thing in the United 
States as a poJtce system, nor even a set of 
police systems within any reasonably accur-. 
ate ^ense of the term. Our so-called 
Systems are mere collections ofpo(ide units 
haying some similarity of authority, lorgaoiza- 
tion, or jurisdiction; but they lack any 
systematic relationship to each other,^ 

Similarly, the President's Commission 0n Uaw En- 
forcement and Administration of Justice summa- 
rized this standard image in \\9s report. 7/76 
Challenge, of Crime in a Free Society: , 

The machinery of law enforcement in this 
country is fragmented, complicated and fre- 
quently overlapping. America is essentially a 
natit^n.of sm^il police forces, each operating 
independently within the' limits of its jurisdic • 
tlon,. The boundaries thpt define and lirhit 
' pallet Operations do not. hinder the move' 
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ment of criminals, of course. They can and 
do tal<e advantage of ancient political and 
. geographic boundaries, which often give 
them sapctuary frorrr effective police ac- 
tivities. 

" * 

, . . coordination of activity among police 
agencies, e^S/en when the areas thfiy wor/c in 
are contiguous or overlapping tends to be 
sporadicJaind informal, to the extent that it^ 
exists, at all.^ 

Convehtional wisctomjiol?! 'that coordina- 
tion and cooperation of acfivrties can occur only 
under the direction of a single.-^verarching 
hierarchy. This assumption is clearly con- 
tradicted by the experience oflnany of the police 
agencies in the 80 metropdtitan areas we studied. 
Many types of systematic relationships have been 
workfd out ^mong the agencies policing, 
metropolitan areas. Agencies patrollifijg or con- 
trolling traffic for the same service area typically 
alternate their activities to avoid duplicating e^ch 
other^s work. Coordination of criniinal investiga- 
tions is a standard procedure for many police 
departments. Most direct service police agencies 
receive at least some ai/xiliary services from 
ottier agencies. Almost all local pDatrol agenctfes 
report giving and receiving emergency assis- 
tance. ' ' ^ ' 

The standard prescription that it is neces- 
sary to organize airservice.activities within a 
single, ^'full-service" police department is based 
more ori abstract principles\of bureaucratic 
. oVganization than on ^examination of police e^^- 
p'erience. Police departrpenfs have worked out a 
variety of ways to cooperate. This is not to say 
that'all divisions of labor amon^ separate agen- 
cies are effective. There are pccagional cases of 
cqnfusibn, /lonc^jJeration, and isolation be- 
tween -departments, but a department . conducting 
6 variety of police services may al3o tiave tense 
relationships among, Its specialized units. Sine? 
each metropolitan area presents a Qlifferent com- 
bination of agencies, personnel, and resources, 
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.an examjriatlbn of thBk needs of each particular 
larea jsujhe JjW to determine beneficial . 
^cfrwge>^^^ ^.i ! 

- The work of polfcing metropolitan areas Tn 
the United .States is/drvided up In various ways. 
One sort of "divisitn is geographic. Different 
pfficers are assigned responsibility for serving 
diffecent parts of the' SMSA. In some instances, 
these iiifficers are organlzedJnto-separate depart- 
fnents. Im other cases, the geographic assign- 
mentsafe made to officers within the s^e police 
department. 

Divjsion of labor in metropolitan pojicing js 
also achieved by 'assigning oifficers to particular . 
services and restricting their actrvities to those 
services. For example, some officers are 
assigned to control traffic, others to patrol, ahd 
others fb jrivesUgate/eported crimes. In some 
places,<lifferent officers are assigned separately 
to traffic patrol and \o traffic accident investiga- 
tion. Similarly, there are service areas for which 
the officer^ investigating residential burglary are 
different from those investigating homicide. This 
kind of specialization is not practiced in all serv- 
ice areas, however. In some departments, general 
area pajrol, traffic control, and criminal investiga- . 
tion are"condi4ted by the same, offpeer. Police 
generllllsts are found both in very st?«i1I police 
agencfe^ and in large departments'^ usin^ team 
policing concepts as organizational guidelines. 

All metropolitan areas have both geographic 
.and service-specific divisions of policing. 
Different officers are responsible for serving 
different parts of the SMSA/Usually these officers ^ 
are employed and- assigned by several different 
.police agehcjes. At the same time, at least some 
-P.arts of each. SMSA have specialist officers" 
'resp'dnsible for producing traffic control or cri- 
minal investigation. Patrol specialists (afficers 
cohductiit^only general area patrol and no traffic 
or criminal investigation activities) are common 
! in some metropolitan areas, but are not found in 
all SMSAs. In most Sf}(SAs,- some direct police 
.service agencies are specialized, while others 
produce a variety oi police services. ^ 

^Auxiliary service (iroductipn is similarly 
divided. There area few police departments in 
which generalist polipe officers produce Mheir 
own support services. The same officers are 
a.sdigned to defention and to radio communica- . 
' tions apdmay rotatfe to street duty which involves 
patrol, Jraffic control, and criminal investigation, 
put these arrangements are quite rare* Much^ore 
common- Is the department which obtains each 
duxillary^servlce from persons who specialize in 
the Iprpductlon of that se^vlce^hese may be 



employees of tKe police agency ullng the auxil- 
iary service, or they may be employed by another 
agencf from which the police department 'obtains 
the support service. Radio^ communications is 
usually produced within the department being 
dispatched. Pre-trial detention, entry-level train- 
ing, and chelnical analysis of evidenceVHre.. 
usually obtained from other agencies. In either 
case, however, the officers Who use the auxiliary 
services In the ponduct of patrol, traffic control, 
or criminaj investigation do not also produce the 
support, services. Other pefsonnel produce the 
support services for the direct serv^c^ officers to 
use as needed. ^ - ^ 

In many instances, the producers of auxiliary 
services supply numerous police departments — 
thus, in several of the 80. metropolitan area§ a 
single crime lab and only one pre-trial d^etention 
facility serve all police departments in the area. ln 
metropolitan ^reas with military .bases, there are 
always at least two producers of these services 
because of the separate provision for auxiliary 
services by military agencies. . 

Whether it is preferable to have all servj.ce 
production facilities contained in a single depart- 
ment or to have departments organized along 
either geographic or service-specifit lines is an 
issue which requires further study. While *some 
criminal justice reformers. think that' haying .alL 
services ^within the same departrtient facilitates' 
production of ttie separate servicee, we have 
found considerable inter-departmental, com- 
munication, cooperation^ and coordination^ of 
service. . / ^ . 

The methods we used to study the organiza- 
tion of police services delivery should be useful' 
to those considering reorganization df policing in 
specific metropolitan areas. Our first question 
was: "What police services do we want to know 
^bout?'' Having answered that questionr we 
Betermined which agencies produce these serv- 
"ices for the metropolitan areas. Then, we ex- 
amined the standard procedures for delivering, 
each service. We determined which parts of each 
of the 80 metropolitan areas each agency served 
and aslCed whether there were certain places, 
times, or people in each area which the agency 
under study did not serve. Next, we explored 
whether any agencies did serve those ncft served 
by the first agencyF In this way^we established 
the extent of service altemat^, whifh is con- 
siderable for patrol arid traffi^^bntrofc We also 
asked whether each agenc^^gularffworked 
with other agencies in condtiqtlng the seryrces it 
supplied.iihls line of questioning feveajed that 



coordination Is. standard procedure for many- 
cfepBrjments conducting homicide investigation. 

. Uoing this approach, we-find that.ihe aa- 
. cepted picture of^ police services delivery 
- organization fs far too simple. There are, indeed, 
'many police agencies .serving most metropolitan 
%refe>but they t^^picaiiy have different sorts of 
r Vservflcwesponsibilities. Most metropolitan areas 
ara sen^ by some specialized agencies. Their 
Officers conduct only one service or a few 
closely related services. We also find spbciallze|^ 
patrol agepcies serving campuses, housing 
;ainhorltles, hospitals, parks, airports, and small 
mubiclpalltles. These agencies supplement the 
work of departments conducting a broader range 
of police services. • 
^ Wvalyation . of ' these alternative ways of 
orgafitzing the delivery, of- poKuse services Jn 
metropolitan Sreas requires detailed study of the 
operations of police agencies. How do the serv- 
icerretated activities of speciajized agencies 
differ ^om those "of general service agencies 
conducting the same service? How do com- 
munications among oTficers irx different' agencies 
differ from communication's ^among officers in 
diffef'ent division? of the same agency?,Do these 
differences in organization affect the kinds of 
service citizens^ receive from polipe? Answers to 
these questions should*be taken ^ntOv account in 



any recommendations for, re.or#anizlng' 
mjBtropolitan poflice services.., : ^ 

'^^ Researchers have started to investigate 
sdme of these questionsi but put genefal 
knowledge about the relationship of organization 
to performance is still qpite sketchy. Knowledge 
about the specific problems in communication, 
coordination, and cooperation within and be- 
tween pplice agencies in a particular 
metropolitan area is, however, essential for in- 
formed recommendations abd?*ut ppNce 
reorganization in that SMSA^ Organizational ar- 
rangen^fehts .which work welf for -some services 
may be pooriy^suited for other service^ancl ar- 
rangements which are approj^riate to the needs of 
one metropolitan area maybe quite. inappropriate 
for another. Reorganization planning rhust take 
ipto account the different kinds of- resources 
nedTded to produce different polipe services as 
well as the unique^ service idelivery, patterns and 
the probjems of the particular metropolitan area. 
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GLOSSARY OF TERMS 



AGENCY An organization which, linder a, direct 
•^iegal reiationship to a governing authority, 
has its own budget and personnel. Agency 
refers^to the entire organization, regardless 
of its regional divisions or the number of 
metrpp6litan areas it serves. An agency is 
_=^> not to be confused with a producer, that part 
of an agency serving a speqift^geograpliic 



region. Th^ distinction is/illustrated in the * 
Fedora) Bureau pf Investigation, a stngle 
agency producing one/or more services in 
\ 41 of the 80 metro^>0man areas we studied. 

the^total numb^ Df FBI producers in the 
. study areas is, therefore, 41 . - 

ALTERNATION An orgahfzational arrafi&ement 

- - am6ng two or more producers which serfte 

the sam^ service recipient but syste- , 
^ matlcaUy- divide their production ac- 
tivities «*over^space, over time, or among 
dfentele. for example, alternation in space 
' ' for traffic patrol occuf a town where the 
State police patrol all State and Federal . 
highways within the city limits and the town 
police patrol all otherpublic thoroughfares. 

AUXILIARY PRODUCER Any agency or part of an 
agency which conducts activities designed 
_ tO; help^ police departments supply direct 
police .serviced- Producers need not 
' necessarfly interact with citizens to produce 
. auxiliary^ services (for example, Jjpinirig, lab 
- analysis). 'jT"; 

AUXILIARY SERVICE An activity (such as dis- 
^ patching, chemical analysis, training, detenr 

- Hon) designed to help police departments 
supply direct police services (such as 

' general patrql. traffic patrol, criminal in- 
/ yestigatfon) to citizens. ' ^^^^^^ 

CdOROINATION An organizational arrang^menK 
-among- two or more departments serving the^ 
^^ame servlbe recipients. In- a coordinated 
^arrangementihe participating departments 
t iOteract to produce the service. An exampfe ^ 
- of cpordfnation In criminal iQyestlgatlotj oc- 
-Curs .when= several departmentsM)ff leers 
. work on a casf , sharing leads and rtiaintain- 
^ ' . . InS^ single case record. 



DIRECT PRODUCER Any agencr Pr part of an --^ \ 
agency which conducts activities des)gned*C^ 
to influence the safety of the cjtizen^fe^,^>^' 
serves and Which does so throligH direct in- 
teraqtion with the citizens. In this study, a 
.direcU|Wflucer is any agency or part of an 
agendPl^hlch performs general area patro^L ^ 

tiaffic patrol, traffic accident investigatidn; 



or criminal investigatijon. 

DIRECT SERVICE An Jctivity or set of related ac- 
* . tivities performed by officers having special 
, powers of arrest and designed to influence 
' the safely dlthe people irr its service area. 

The service/is produced by officers directly 
^ interacting with citizens (e.g., traffic piftrol, 
criminal investigation)*.^ 

DUPLICATION A^situation In which a police 
department or service area receives a serv- — 
ice from two or rtiore producers . without 
cdordinatlon or^alfernation. * f , 

ENCLAVE A territorially distinct area served by^ 
one police department^ but also included in 
the jurisdiction of another police depart- 
ment. , ' 

GENERAL AREA PATRoC Organized surveillance 
• of public places within a specified territory 
and response to reports of suspected cri- 
jninal acts to prevent crime, apprehend of- 
'fendirs,;6r maintain^ public Order. ; . " , 

GOVERNING AUTHORITY A set of officials and 
procedures for determining prpvision of 
service. For examplOj^a city council anditre 
ordinances it enacts constitute the govern- 
ing ^authority for a municipal police depart- 
ment. \- >^ ; 
INTER-QUARTILE RANGE A rangapf Values (e.g., T 
numl^er of hours ^of training r^qiifred) for a 
distribution of case.s (e^g,, police depart- 
merits) ^startingr^tfthe Jower end, at the 
value of the case \n the 25th percentile of 
the distribution and ending, at tbe upper end, 
at the *alue of the case In the 75th percen- 
tile of the distribution* Thus, the inter-quar-'^ 
tile range shows the value limits of the mid- 
dle mpercetit of the pases in a distribution- 





: l^lpj^^ Xalue In ,an\order^d seh oi valued 
; ' below Wid S)oye w^ich there Is an equal 

% ^ numteV.;^^ .^A/ - - - * 

^^^^g^^fir^ ^EA PATROL) 

p^^jraopMCER^fl^ agency or tfiat part of an agency 
8- \ j ^ . which supplies a seryic^ to a recipient with- 
^-^ ih ant ^ffeA^-Fbr^xanipl^, a Stsfte hJflhway 
||^i§; >patr6l may 'provide traffic patrol to service 
- ' areas; in all SMSAS^in It^ State. -When the 
^S^^ V SUrtehlghway patrol is referred tp a pro- 
W^^^: :^^d^jicer for ar> SMSA, ontyVthat part "of fhe 
— agencj^d those personrfel tn thaU part q| 
1^:-. - ^ thdf agScy .:serving Jhe Sli^SA are included, 
n - When the StaTe highway pa^roris referred to 
. a$ an agency, the^entice organization and all 
^ V Its personnel' are Included, See AGENCY, 



JIEiSULAR PRODUCER An kgency or part of an 
^ , a^erfcy whteh' supplies sefvice on a regul'ar 
. basls.to secylce^are^s. (in th^ 

services), pr Other agencies {\n the case of 
auxiliary sjQ^vices), XlJQ^^^^i'e foyi' types of 
regular production: - / * ' ^ 

1) Sole producer for* service* areas or 
; ^ direct police agencies 

2) Coordiri^tibn \ \ - * 

3) Duplioafion - ' * ' 
. 4) Alternation ' • 

. ^RViCE AREA A Portion of an SMSA having at 
, feasrt 100 resjdehts^ soxne way . of making 
90llective decisions, about police seryices 
'in the area, and dfstinct legal arrangement 



"with a. producer of a direct police fSjervlcM^ 
Thu§, for each direct serylce, the p oputatlon^^ 
ofv^the metropolitan larea V: divided -tntp^^ 
mutually exclusive service areas, each; 
served by.one^or more protf^rs.TH^'serv- ! 
ice areas for;one direpti.semce nriay difjpr* 
from the service areas for another direaV- 
-service since a community of people may 
have, ^r ex^oipte, opff^ arrmgement for* 
patrol , and .^notTfet^or criminal inyestlga-: 
tion§, ^ 1 ' 
SMSA (Standard Metrdpo^an Statistical Ar^a) 'A 
; ^^designation specified by the U.S. ^yr^au of 
the Census to systematicalfy/jdeatlfy V 
metropolitan areas in^the United States. An^ 
.SM3a is 'defCned (except in New Englawl ' 
States) as a county or group of coritlguoll * 
coo^'es tWat contalps at leastj;^e^_cgMral . 
city of 50,000 inhabitantsx)r more or^everal 
. cities wit|i a combin^cl population of at least 
\ 50,000. Cohtj^uows countiesjife included^n ; 
a SMSA if they meQtorttef}d«lated to sqyqiah^" 
and ejdonpmic relationships ^o the central . , ; 
' ; city. In the Ne* England States, SMSAs con-^ ; 
sist of clusters df corilljhipujs^i^^ 
foWns which meet similar crftefial'^ ^^^ 

, SWORN POLICE Xny individual given extraordrn- 
: ary power p|^est by virtue of stattt^lory or ' . 
' otifer tegafl^valjid a^ ^ : 

TRAFFIC CONtROt rffe set of producer ac- . 
tivitipstrelated'to traffic patrol and traffic ac- 
cident invesligatlon. • ' . 
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Appendix B 
THE sWmETRO^OLITAN AREA SAMPLE 



SMSA Population Estimated SMSA 
Density^(Persons, . Populaflbn 



per Square Mile) 



(1973) 



^ Region 1 

Brockton/Massachusetts . 
Meriden/Connecticut 
New Bedford/Massachusetts^ 
» New Britain/Qonn^Qtlcut ^ 
, Norwalk/Connecticut 
• PIttsfleld/Massachusetts 
\V ' Waterbury /Connecticut . * 
WeS€'6ster/Mass'achusetts 

Regioa2 

PaterSon-Clifton-Passaic/ 
New Jersey , 
J\ BocHester/NewYq|^ 

Jrenton/New.Jifrsey . 
, -Vineland-MilleviHe-BridgeJpn/ ' ( 
New Jersey ' . ^ 

^ Region 9. 

AltoQaaVPennsyl^ania 
Erie/Pennsylvania • * 
I^ewportNews+jamptonA/irginia. 
Reading/Pennsylvania 
Roanoke/VirgiTiia • ^ j 
2 - Seranton/Pennsylvania - 

' Regipn4 . 

. Albany/Georgia " ^ ^ 
> Asheville/North Carolina- 
Birmingham/Alabama ^ 
• CJiarlestOn/South Ca'rplina 
If ayet{eville/North Carolina 
'I Greensb^ro-Winatt^n-^Salem 



1 Greenville/South Garolina 

' ' J Lexington/Kentucky^' * - ^ ' 
*VNashyille/f ennessee 
. r/'"^brland6/lSlor!da'^ ^. 



1,157 
2.332 



2.332v-^ 
1'07S 



.1.7 

1.6" 
•569 
954 
728 



. 3.188 
'.381 
1.333 , 

* 243 ' 

' 25l 

324 
•p 1.155 
344* 
*5§&. 
516 




1 



272 
148 
324 

' .' / 274 
'[^..233 
"i"69 
- 623,- 
*336 . 
■ 352.^ 




^^2.985 
56.^6 
153,602 
145.03t 
T^0,135 
?9,Q59 
t6.4'76 
347.778- 



; i. 355.437 
•891.581 . 
.3t5.489 

'146,692 V--. 

136,285 '^\r>^' 
'264.990 ' 
^ 302,206 

305.064- . , 
196;324 
% 235.037 ' 

^ ft 



95,017,., 
1 48.800 
755.827 ■ 

2164 

f^. 630.708 
''\ 324,^37 
I. 229.753- 
-l 184,604 
- 555,539 
515,160^ 




. Owejhsboro/Kentucky 
> Tampir-i^tfPetersburg/FJorida 
Tuaqa I p osa/A I abafna 
.West Paira Beach/Florida . 

Regions * 

Akron/Ohio 

• B|y City/Michigan 
' bfoorpington-Normal/lllliibjls 

; ChampaigQ-Urbanfi/lllinois - 
Decatur^Hlinois V 
Gary-Hamr^ond-East Chicago 

Indiana 
Grand Rapids/Michigan 
Hamilton/Ohio 
Jackson/Michigan 
l<ehosha/Wisconsin 
La Crosse/Wisconsin . * 
Lafayette-We3t Lafayette/lrtdiana 
Rockford/IIJinois " ^ \ 
Springfield/Illinois :^ 
Springfield/Ohio 
Terra Haute/Indiana 

Region 6. ^/ 

Albuquerque/New MexFco 
Justin/Texas ^ • ' 
jBaton Rouge/Louisiana 

* El Paso/Texas 
Gaiv^ton-TeXas City/Tex^s^ 

^ Lawtcm/Oklahoma ' * 

^ MidlaMkTexas 

MonrB/LOuisipna^ " 
" Odesra/T^as ^ ^ , . 
, S&n Angela/Texas ' ^. 
San Antonio/Texas 
Tulsa/Oklahoma . , I 
. \^apD/Texas ^ 
Wichita Falls/TSlas . . < - 

Region 7 ...^.^^^^ 
^ / C^dar Rapids/Iowa- 

Des Moines/Iowa 

' » ...» 

^St. Jpspph/T^issouri 
, Springfield/Missouri 



172 
Z77 
.87 
172 



.752 ' 
262 
89* 
163 

-516 

« 

675 . 

380 

480 

205 ' 
i 434 

178 
• 219 

339 . 
184 
39t 
117' 

270' 
.292 
621^ 

340 i 
426, 
100 

70 
181 
10,1 

47 
■441 
. 126 
148 ' 

83 I 



' |>R«gion 8 



\ • Colorado Springs/Colorado 
. ' > . Great'Falls/Mcintana '» 
:, Provp-Orgm/Utah . ' . ■*! 
'.Rueblo/Coldrado 



n 



10^.; 

31 4 
.68 
49 



81.157 
1 .1 64.301 
121.826 
412.075 

., , 677,130 
119^037' 
114,842 
163,8Q6 • 
124.742 

640,777 
552,917 
2^.348 
144.922 
1 20.841 .. 
, 82,725 
1 1 1 ,768 
271,150 
.1.67r737 
157,520 
1 75,372 

;ska53';957 - 

341 .776, 
305,064'- 
. 39^,046" 
1 76,025 
102.165 
^15.937 , 
121.818 
93.072 . 




73,^150 
932;06jr 
489.38*2 
1 52.899 
125,810 . 



■164,275 
294,448 



i.^,; 86,896 
165,598 



283;688 
84.519; 
•-' i58,l'l9' 
1 24,193 











:/ • Bakersfield/Catifornia 




40 


335,570 


Oxnard-Simi Valley-Ventura/ 








r " CalifohJUa 




203. • 


' 419,9Q3 


ghoeriix/Arizona 




103 


,1,126,607 


SallnasrSeaside-Monterey/ ' 








CaUfdrnia . 




74 


255,479 


San Jose/California 




820 


1,156,738- 


Sant6'Barbara-Santa.Maf1%- 








» ' Lompoc/California . 




' ^ 97 


^ 27d,7d1 


^ Vaf.iejg^raini6i0-i>iapa/ 
^^6alif6rnia* 






565 S27 






f\ogion lu 








j^Boise/ldaho 




108 


' 1^,874 


' Salem/Orfegon . / 




98 


199,531 


^Total: 80SMSAS 






24,3^1,330 



. ...A.. .\ 



Appendix C 

OTHER REPORTS OF THE POtlCE SERVICES 

STUDY ^ 



Copies of the following technicai reports are available at the indicated prices (postpaid) 
by writing to the Publications Secretary, Workshop in Political Theory and Policy 
Analysis, Indiana University, Morgan Hall 121 ,'Bloomington,"lndiana 47401 , / 



T-1 Larry Wagner. ^Patterns of State 'Laws Relating to 'Fresh Pursuit', " 

T-2 Larry Wagner and Thomas Kramer, '*A Symposium of Recruitment 
Systems foLpeace Officers.'* 



T-3 Thomas Kramer and Larry Wagner, "Statutory Prpvisions Regarding &i- 
tr^evel Training of Peace Officers," ♦ ^ ^ 

T-4 Elinor Ostrom. *'A Historical Review. of Entry-Level Training Legisla- 
tion." 



[$1 .pQ] 
[$1.00] 
[$1.00] 
[$1 .00] 



,T-6' Thomas Kramer, Frank Anechiarico, and Larry Wagner, "State Statutory 
Authorization of the Law' Enforcement Functiops'of Stale, County, and 
^ Municipal Aaencies." ^ ♦ ($5.50J 

4 . . . . ' * 

T-7 Phillip M. Gregg. "Personnel Practices in the PoJice Services Industry." [$3,25] 



T-10 *Eric Scott. "College and University Police AgeKcie^/ 



[$1.75] 



T^l 2 Ro'ger B. Parksr. "Police Patrol in Metropolitan Areas — Implications for 

.Restructuring the Police." [$1,50] 



T-1 3 Roger B. Parks.^''Vrctims' Satisfaction vyith Police:.The Response Fac- 

* ' • _ ' * 

T-f4 Eric Scpttr "Determinants of.Municipal Police Expenditures: A Review 
Essay.-" . - . \ ^ ' ^ . ' ^ - / 



T-15 John P, Mclver.'"K^easur6s ofr Metropolitan Policejndustry Structures - 
. Service Structure MatricVs for tho 'Albany/Georgia SMSA/' ^ 

T-1 6 Elinor Ostrom. "P3TTc^6onsolidation aftd Econorrfies-of,-;Scale: Do They 
Qlo Together?" , * . , 

T-1 7 Gordon P. Whitaker. *'Si2©^and Effectiveness in the Delivery of Human 
^ Servtces/' . ' r * - /V. 

• ^ , ' ^ -r L. ' - - ^' : . 

T-1 9 Elinor Ostrom, Roger B. Parks, andGoraon P. Whitaker, '^APublicServ-^ 

ice lndustry»Approach to the Study ot Police in Metropolitan Areas." [$i ,75] 



.[$1,751^ 
[$2.00T 
■ [$1jOO] 

■[$r.6o] 

.[$1.00], 



'48 



\58' 



■ T-25 Frances P. Bish. "The Umits of Organizational Reform."- • » - 

, ■ • ^ t$1.7,5) 

' ^ T-29 Gordon P. Whitaker and Stephen Mastrof'skL "Equity in the Delivery of 
" Police 'Services." 

[$1.75] 

. Fact shefets are* available free of charge by writing to the Publications Secretary, 
' Workshop in Political Theory and Policy Analysis, Indiana University, Morgan Hall 1 21 , ^ 
Bloomington, Indiana 47401 . ^ . ^ • 

F-1 EUnw: Ostrom. "The Topeka Major Case Squad." 
' ■ * F-2 Nancy M. Neubert. "The Major Investigative Team of Polk^Gounty." 
F-3 Stephen Mastrofski. 'The Tuscaloosa County Homicide Unit." 
F-4 Nancy M. fsleubert. "A Comparison of Major Case Squads in Four Metropolitan ; 

Areas/' * . , - * ^ ' ^ 

F-5 Staff)Researcti Unit, Kansas City/Missouri Police Department. "Kansas City Area 
- Metro Squad" 

F-6 Mancy M. Neubert. "The State Police of Crawford and Erie Counties." ^ 
F-7 Gary Miller. "The Universal City Joint Dispatching System." 
F-8 Eric Scott. "The Intra-County Major Case Investigation Unit of Dane County." 
F-9 John 'P. h^clver, "The Worchgster County Fraudulent Check Association: 
Community Cooperation in Law Enforcement." 
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